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ftBSTRACT 
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off-caspus education in California is presented. An off-caopus 
inventory, detailed questions, and questionnaires were sent to the 
public segments and central offices of the oniversity and State 
University on a variety of topics including: curriculum,; 
adaini^trative aechanisns: procedures for hiring fa8^1ty: faculty pay 
scales: quality control: the availability of support services such as 
counseling, placeaent, and testina: and the methods used to determine 
the need for a course or program in a given area. Chapters include: 
an introduction: the history and development of the off-caupus 
experience: evaluating the external degree: studies in other states 
(Missouri, Washington, and New fork» : off-campus and extended degree 
^xrograms in California, i>lus the inventory of off-caapus locations 
and programs and off -campus and extended degree programs, the 
segments: and the is5?ues: access, finance, and quality. It is 
concluded that evidence indicates that external degrees are lust as 
valuable as on-caapus degrees and there are several advantages. to 
using part-tiae faculty, such as flexibility in academic planning and 
cost effectiveness. One of the several recoaaendations offered by the 
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CHAPTER 1 
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INTRODUCTIOK 

Foif over • century, there hfs been > ccHwoaly held understanding of 
the aeaaing of higher educatioa in the United State*. Prior to 1968 » 
laott people would have defined higher education as an activity that 
involved the tran»«i»aiott of knowledge fro» the old and the wise to 
the young and the inexperienced, in ivy-covered settings called 
•♦ca«pu«ea.'* The method of transjaission was in the focn of lectures 
•nd' seminars in an environ»eat re«>ved from the pressures and 
exigencies of the larger society. It was iaperative, according to 
• the traditional wiadoa, to reaain isolated ftoa the affairs of the 
world since higher education was devoted to tlie life of the Bind and 
to rationality, logic, and the acientific method— skills and 
oiethodplogies that could only be developed in quiet detachment. 
Additionally, the colleges and universities of the nation, 
especially those known aa "elite" institutions, were engaged in the 
critical functioii of developing new national leadership, a function 
which required the transmission of traditiooal values and attitudes 
and often the presence of both wealth and youth. 

With the advent of the 1960s, American society began to change in the 
direction of greater economic and social pluralism. Many groups, 
especially ethnic minorities, began to demand a larger share of the 
country's material wealth. Groups from blue-collar workers to the 
elderly, from women of every social class and economic status to 
clerical workers, began to demand upward mobility. Many of them saw 
the educational system as the vehicle for that mobility, and for 
those with that perception, the institutions of higher education 
began to make accooawdations . 

In California, that accommodation found it* first expression in the 
formation of the Master Plan Survey Team, which produced now 
legendary Master Plan for Hiieher Education in California. 1960-1975. 
That plan, which became largely codified in the Donahoe Higher 
Education Act of 1960, called for an arrangement whereby the 
predicted phenomenal growth of the 19608 could be accommodated. It 
is interesting to note that there was such universal consensus on the 
purposes and goals higher education should pursue, especially in 
light of later events. There was virtually total agreement that 
education should take place on a campus, that it should be directed 
towards the 18-to-24 year age group, and that it should eventually 
culminate in the awarding of a degree. Accordingly, the growth of 
the past two decades was served by the buildihg of new and very 
expensive campuses, including three for the University of 
California, six for the California State University and Colleges, 
and no less than forty-two for the Coaounity College system. 
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There is oa question that California has achieved a aatioaal 
reputation for both educational quality and universal access that is 
unequaled and undisputed. No state can boast of a greater number of 
institutions or of more diversity aisong them. For that reason alone, 
it may appear curious that there has also been an extraordinary 
growth in educational offerings at locations removed fro© cmspuses* 
Although it is difficult to identify an exact date when this growth 
began, most place it around 1970,, .and there can be little doubt that 
it has been astounding ^ even by the standards of the 1960s* 

Off -^campus education, however, is new only in terms of its size and 
diversity; it is not new in conception. Daniel Perlman has noted: 

At the same time, however, there existed a shadow world of 
higher education that did. not share the assusptions of the 
. . . (Traditional) . . . ideal opr the bureaucratic 
constraints under which that ideal was carried out — a 
world where there were older students as well as youth, 
where learning could be acquired at home or nearby, in 
units not necessarily related to an acadeiaic term, jind by 
various means in addifiion to the classroota lecture. This 
was a shadow world because it lacked prestige, identity^, 
or acknowledgement; for the most p«rt it had inadequate 
financial support. The activities, programs, faculty and 
students of this se^oent of higher education occupied a 
peripheral, second^cXasa status. They were assumed to be 
of ourginal quality and often were. Many institutions 
seemed to take pains ^to conceal these prograau^ froai their 
regular students and faculty, as if embarrassed about 
them. These pi:ograms did not become part of the collective 
memory of higher education; they were generally not 
written abput^ widely referred to, or built upon. Many 
interesting, successful, and significant experiments went 
unheralded. Only rarely were they copi^ed or used as 
models . This was the educational nether-world of 
correspondence courses, home study departments, extension 
programs, public service activities, evenicg courses, and 
the like. This component of higher education acted on the 
belief that education really should be a life-long 
endeavor, that opportunities for learning should be 
arranged for the convenience of students rather than of 
institutional, and that colleges and universities should be 
part of, not removed from, their comoiunities. More often 
than notf however, these programs and activities did not 
carry academic credit or award a degree for such 
nontraditional activities so far removed from the ideal of 
what higher education should be about. 1^/ 



If this was the "shadow world," then the world that cast that shadow 
coasisted of the najor research uaiversities in its ideal 
expression, and of campu*e«, full-time professional faculties, young 
students and the lecture mode in a diluted definition. In recent 
years, however, if th«t world has not coaie under direct attack as 
elitist and culturally biased, it has certainly found increasing 
coepetition froa educators who believe that all subjects are 
educational and that all persons, regardless of circumstance, age, 
or financial status, should be able to participate in an 
instructional process. Terms like "extended education, extended 
degree programs, off-caaipus instruction* life-lon| learning, non- 
traditional education." among others, are not only used more 
frequently, but arc allso taking on greater meaning as these 
alternative forms become widely accepted. 

It is undoubtedly a truism that all social movements or cultural 
phenoaiena, if sufficiently strong, eventually attract the attention 
of legislatures and that <J»f off-campus education and extended degree 
programs are no exception. As the commitment of California's public 
institutions, particularly the State University and the Comaunity 
Colleges, to off -campus education has increased, greater amounts of 
public funding have become involved. The Legislature's legitimate 
concern wfth the prudeiat use of that funding led to the following 
directive 

The California Postsecondary Education Coamission, in 
cooperation with the University of Cal\fomia, the 
California State University and Colleges, the California 
Coamiunity Colleges, and the independent 'astitutions shall 
define and study the various kinds of extended education 
with particular emphasis on degree oriented programs. 
Such stud/ shall address questions of access, support, 
student needs, and quality. 2/ 

The first need in developing research for this topic was to establish 
appropriate limits. The subject of extended education is so large, 
so diverse, and so complex that, given the time available, any 
attempt to study it all would render the project totally 
unmanageable. To meet this need, a Technical Advisory Committee was 
formed (Appendix A), consisting of representatives from each of the 
four segments, the Department of Finance, the Office of the 
Legislative Analyst, and the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges. Through the deliberations of this group over the course of 
1979, the parameters of the study were defined and its focus 
narrowed. 

Some of the subjects that have not been discussed included the area 
of educational programs offered by out-of-state institutions in 
California, as well as programs offered by the California segments 
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outside of the St^te. This is a very broad subject aod it was 
decided that adequate treataeat was beyond the time coQStraiats 
imposed by the Legislature. Further, the legislative charge did act 
include a directive to discuss this particular subject, one which 
will be dealt with by the Conaiasion ia other reports t3 be cqaipleted 
in the near future. Similarly > analyses of such areas as the 
University of California's major research facilities t>t Livermore 
and Los Alamoa^ among others » as well as special activities like 
instructional television consortia » were determined to be outside 
the scope of the present effort. The resulting study deals directly 
with the specific charge of the budget language — degree programs and 
the issues of ''access^ support ^ student needs , and quality/* 

Although the term "extended education'' does not necetisarily ousan 
education conducted at a location removeu from a campus (it could 
just as easily include an on-c.ampui course offered by University of 
California Extension, for example), it is associated primarily with 
off-campus locations. Additionally, most of the analysis deals with 
the State University although there is considerable discussion of 
the' other segmejits, especially the Community Colleges. By and large, 
little attention is giv«|i to extended education at the University of 
California since that institution's efforts in the extended degree 
area are being terminated and most oi its activities in the area are 
administered by University Extension, which is self-supporting. It 
is for similar reasons that the independent segment of California 
higtier education has been the recipient of a form of benign neglect. ^ 
Although this seg;ment is heavily engaged in x>ff*ca0pua activities » 
State funds are only in^irectljr involved, if at all. Accordingly, 
the report contains only one recommendation relative to the , 
independent sector, one which involves jurisdictional questioxis vis- 
a-vis the public segments. 

When the CoMission was created in 1973 through the passage of AB 770 
(Chapter 1187, Statutes of 1973), there was already a considerable 
amount of off-campu». activity throughout the State, enough to 
warrant the inclusion of a mandate to maintain an inventory of off- 
campus locations and programs. The first of these inventories was 
completed in 1975 3/ and showed the magnitude of segmental efforts: 
approximately 4,200 locations were reported at which at least one 
course was offered. In 1976, that number had increased to 4»400. 

For this study, it was decided to expand the scope of the 
CoMission*s off-castpus inventory in an attempt to gather more 
information than bad been available previously. Questions involving 
financial support and contact hours were included for the first time 
in the annual survey, and greater efforts were made to edit the raw 
data to insure both its accuracy and usefulness. As a result, more 
quantitative data on California's of f-campUs enterprise is now 
available than ever before. 
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l& addition to the off-campus inventory, detailed questions were 
also addressed to the public segaent* on a variety of topics, 
including: curriculua; adniiiistrative Bechanisms; procedures for 
hiring faculty; faculty pay scales; quality control; the 
availability of support services such as counseling, placeiaent, and 
testing; and the vethods used to detemine the need for a course or 
prograa in any given area. These questions were asked directly of 
the central offices of the University and the State University, and 
of a sample of Comunity Colleges, with the assistance of the 
"Chancellor's Office. A similar questionnaire was aot sent to 
independent institutions since their operations are not central to 
the study's purposes. Nevertheless, a considerable amount of data 
were obtained through discussions with representatives of the 
Association of Independent California Colleges and Universities 
(AICCU), as well as through a survey of faculty and student 
characteristics conducted by that organization. That survey has now 
become part of a larger investigation of life-long learning and is 
discussed in Chapter 5. 

In addition to data and information collected from California 
Institutions of postsecondary education, Commission staff also 
conducted a jiearch of the literature on off-campus education. 
Through, this effort, a bibliography was developed that, if not 
comprehensive, is certainly extensive and diverse in the points of 
view expressed by the various authors, and in the data developed. 
This literature is reviewed in Chapter 6. * 

An outline for this report emerged as various points of interest 
began to take on greater levels of importance to public policy and 
others receded into the background. As noted earlier, it soon became 
obvious that some subject-matter limitations would have to be 
imposed or the study would either be delayed, or would become so 
lengthy that few people woulc* take the titae to read it, or both. 
Accordingly, the concentration is on State-supported activities and 
degree programs. Nevertheless, it is extremely important to create 
an overall picture of the off-campus world that will form the basis 
for the remainder of the report. This attempt has been made in 
Chapters 2, 3, and 4. 

In Chapter 5> the focus is oarrowed to California » and a discussioa 
of the Coonission^s off-campus inventory and its implications is 
included. Following this, an outline is presented of the off-campus* 
activities of each of the four segments, the roots of this activity, 
and current concerns and saotivations • While Chapter 2 deals with 
what extended education is in general, and Chapters 3 and 4 with how 
it is practiced around the country, Chapter 5 deals with its 
expression in California. 



TbQ language that emerged from the budget subcocHOittees of the 
Legislature asked that this study address the questions of "access, 
support, student needs, and quality." Chapter 6 deals with these 
concerns. Although neither "support" nor "student needs" are 
mentioned directly, both are included in the general discussion. 

Chapter 7 contains a final summary and the staff's conclusions and 
reconnendations . While they are not numerous, several will 
undoubtedly be controversial. In most cases, policy options are 
presented which offer alternatives, together with the implications 
of each. In this way, the Legislature and the segments aaay be served 
best for, as with all issues of complexity, there are no easy 
answers, no great solutions, no ultijaate truths. While dcubtlcss 
frustrating, there is strength in such knowledge, for it permits an 
earnest consideration of all the shades of grey, of the relative 
plusses and minuses without the obligation to find an ultimate 
answer. Of such finalities, little can be said; the goal is 
improvement, a step in the right direction. 
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CHAPTER 2 



HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE OFF-CAMPUS EXPERIENCE 

Off-c»»pus educatioa^ extended education, lifelong learning, and 
noatxraditioaal cducatiou have been very auch in the public eye in 
recent years , so ssuch so that oany might believe that the phenomenon 
is relatively recent. Nothing could be further froo t^he truth. 

According to Lowell R. Eklund, president of the National University 
Extension Association in 1974-75, the earliest known attempt to 
conduct off-campus classes was at Cambridge University in 1873. In 
that year, a faculty committee was organized to promote non-campua 
education. Also, as Dr. Eklund reports, a parallel effort was 
launched at Oxford ^n 1378: 

. . .as early as 1850 Oxford bad appointed a consaission to 
consider a proposal for opening the university to "non- 
collegiate"* students by increasing the number of colleges 
within the university itself and by founding new colleges 
in the large industrial towns; i.e., "extending university 
education by OMking universities available to larger 
numbers of people. But it was not until 1878 that Oxford 
undertook university extension in the more literal sense, 
that of extra-Mural lectures and courses. 4/ 

In subsequent moves, the two British universities developed a number 
of organizational patterns that are familiar in today's world of 
extended education. 

Important organizational practices adopted during this 
period were to characterize subsequent arrangements in 
England and in this country. One of these was the division 
of the country into service areas (or "spheres of 
influence") between Cambridge (the Eastern half), Oxford 
(to the West) and a syndicated arrangement in London where 
the so-called London Society comprised a common center 
served by both institutions cooperatively. 

Other practices of that era which established precedents 
for today included the expectation that most programs were 
to be self-supporting requiring various marginal schemes 
to "market" and underwrite --their costs; the emphasis on 
technical and vocational cbntent, as distinct from 
c.atural programs (although the ingrained "cultural" 
Oxford-Cambridge image — termed "Oxbridge" --continued to 
influence such programs toward the reactionary university 
mode in England and even later in America); the occasional 




adoption of ''certification'* in lieu of credit; and 
eifiphftsis upon popular lecturers instead of teachers and 
applied knowledge as distinct from the abstract. 

In consequence of these .developments, various negative 
reactions surfaced which continue to haunt the Dwvement. 
These included the traditional faculty reluctance to 
participate; the alleged weakness of prograx&s due to lack 
of library facilities aad research assignments; the 
chronic concern for university level or "college-grade*' in 
progrsfli content; and the refusal of the government to 
underwrite 9 to any significant degree » extension 
offerings. This failure was reputed to be the principal 
cause of decline in Fnglish^extension after the turn of the 
century. 5/ 

In the United States » extended education found its formal roots in 
thS Midwest with the establishment of local programs in the 1880s by 
the University of Wisconsin. This was quickly followed by the 
University of Chicago's efforts in the 1890s whereby dozens of off- 
campus centers were established throughout the region. Kansas 
University followed in 1892, offering both credit and noncredit 
courses off campus. 

Although these were the formal beginnings — origins which > 
incidentally, included the founding of University of California 
Extension in 1893— there had been a number of earlier, informal 
attesqpts to extend the benefits o^i^education: 

^ ^* 

However, soae pioneering though ephemeral programs had 
punctuated the early chronology of the universities * 
extra-Dural program history. Anoag these were a "course 
of popular lectures in natural history" and "natural 
philosophy" offered to non-regular students by Brown 
University in 1785-90; a credit-course program for lawyers 
and law students "who did not belong to the college" 
conducted by Columbia in 1795; jscience courses for laymen 
(including women) offered by Yale University coamencing in 
1808 under the leadership of Benjamin Silliman; courses in 
chemistry by Rutgers (then Queens College) in 1816; a 
lecture series for "moral intellectual and physical 
instruction of the inhabitants of Boston" undertaken by 
Harvard in 1839; agricultural courses for non-matriculated 
students by the University of Michigan in 1852; the Yale 
"Agricultural Lectures" program for farmers of Yale in 
1860; winter courses for non-students (primarily farmers) 
by Michigan Agricultural College (now Michigan State 
University) in 1861; what appears to be the first Farmers 
Institute introduced by Kansas State College in 1868; and 
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the failed "Baltiiaore experiment" dating from 1876 at JoUns 
Hopkins University under the leadership of Professor 
Herbert Baxter Adsaa. 6/ 

Many of these attespta continued into the twentieth century, with a 
continuing growth in extension offerings at virtually all Mj<»^ 
colleges and universities acroas the country. During this tuae, 
various experiaents weie undertaken to find better ways of teaching 
or shortcuts to the ultimate goal of a degree. One such was laade by 
Robert M. Hutchins at the University of Chicago in the 1930s, where 
the first recorded experiment in credit-by-exaaination was 
undertaken. The fact that sitth a device for awarding credit— as 
opposed to the completion of Iformal coursework— recently has been 
proposed as a revolutionary idea is perhaps just one more example of 
how quickly history can be recycled. 

There rere first experij^nts in correspondence education as well, 
(also at the University of Chicago in 1892) and more recently, 
efforts to use radio and, especially, television as educational 
tools . 

In many ways, the off-campus movement is responsible for the 
nationwide growth of coawunity colleges, as the need and desire to 
extend educational opportunity led t'^ small enterprises removed from 
major university centers. Many of these grew into community colleges 
which, once their success was demonstrated, led to the establishment 
of other community colleges. 

Over the past two centuries, many of the institutions that are ^ 
fully accepted as established campuses bad their beginnings as off- 
campus or nontraditional efforts to extend educational opportunity 
to those who had been excluded previously. The Bakersfield and 
Sonoma campuses of the California State University and Colleges are 
but two examples. In many ways, the programs that are currently 
regarded with suspicion may well be in these early stages of 
evolution and will have to wage their own battles for acceptance. 

These programs, have historical precedents, to be sure, but they also 
have modem expressions that are unique to this era, and there can be 
no question but tl^at there has been a growth in the nontraditional 
and of .'-campus area that is truly unique and without precedent in 
earlier times. 

Daniel Perlman has outlined a number of possible causes for the 
explosion of extended educational opportunities whirh began in the 
middle 1960s. He notes that the main obstacle which non- 
traditionalists have had to overcome has been that of 
nonacceptability. It is not so much that extended education did not 
exist before, since there is ample evidence that it has been growing 



at a Bodest rate for nearly a century. What ha? changed is both the 
atiBber of program and the public's opinion of then. Although there 
has been resistance from those who favor traditional campus 
programs, there can be little doubt that alternative forms of higher 
education have achieved greater acceptance in Recent years . 

Perlnan notes that students in the 19609 «ade defliands for: 

. . .educational experiences taore relevant to the problems 
of society, demands for the accreditation of off-campus 
experiences » demands to be allowed to demonstrate 
coBtpetence without necessarily taking courses, and 
vociferous demands for the elimination of a variety of 
bureaucratic and pro forma requirements including 
• residency- 7/ 

Demands of this kind led to further challenges to traditional campus 
education. Many people rejected the time-honored notion that 
faculty were in a better position to know what was good for the 
student than the student himself. Faculty, and indeed all person! in 
positions of authority in the universities, were frequently seen as 
allies of a governmental structure that had produced a society of 
inequality^ racism, and the Vietnam W/ir. As such, the system under 
which the educational establishment had operated and prospered waa 
now directly attacked," and the call came for the "free university." 
As Perlman states: 

These free schools had in common their challenge to the 
conventional and bureaucratic requirements in educstion. 
Learning should be open, related to the world and to the 
life experience of the students. Attendance taking, 
classroom assignments, and regimentation were rejected in 
favor of unstructured learning, open classrooms, and 
letting students select their vocational objectives. The 
" " alternative school movement exerted a subtle influence on 
some educators. By establishing a new radical wing in the 
educational continuum, they made proposals for more 
conventional reform seem less radical and more 
respectable. At the higher educ<^tion level this helped 
establish the climate in which external degree programs 
and other off-caoipus learning activities could be 
considered and adopted. 8/ 

There can be little question that the civil rights movement and 
student activilfe produced a change in the Aa^rican consciousness . No 
longer was the \:oncept of higher education for the select few 
acceptable to a majority of the country. The push for equality that 
began in the deep South and spread to the rest of the country 
culminated in the mass of social legislation approved during the 
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administration of Lyndoa Johnson-. It included the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. a l»w which prc>vided Urge suss of money for the idea 
fJiat education should be brought to those who previously had been 
unable to obtain it. Subsequent federal acts^ especially those 
providing billions of dollars fi>r student aid in the 1970s, have 
certainly furthered this goal. 

A& the movement for social equality grew, "access" became a rallying 
cry throughout the eduqational coaounity and in most legislatures. 
Initially, it resulted in the construction of hundreds of community, 
colleges nationwide, as well as dozens of new public four-year insti- 
tutions, and even some entirely new university systems, such as the 
State University of New York. Subsequently, it led to a search for 
new clientele, for persons of every economic and social circumstance 
who might not have been serve;^ previously. 1/ people relocated to an 
area without major educational services, it would certainly be 
proper to provide those services if a clientele of any reasonable 
size could be found'. If they bad been forced to drop out of school ia 
oifder to work, they should be given ampLe^opportunity to continue at 
times more convenient to them, such as 4venings and weekends. If, 
through the vicissitudes of life, people found themselves m 
prisons, hospitals, confined at home, in "the military, or even at 
sea. they should still have the opportunity to complete an 
educational program. 

All of these factors no doubt contributed to the explosion of off- 
campus and extended degree programs. But it is doulitful that the 
movement would have reached its current level without a considerable 
financial incentive. In the 1960s, American higher education 
experienced a growth that' was unprecedented, with the result that the 
end ofo that era caught many administrators impsepared for 
retrenchment. At -first, it was only the rate of growth thftt slowed, 
and this was certainly manageable since the stmtent population was 
still growing, albeit less rapidly. But as the time approached when 
the absolute number of students would decline, anxiety began to 
develop: . the vast majority of institutional support came from the 
student, either in the form of tuition or as fuel for government 
apportionment formulas. Much of this, anxiety centered on the 
possibility of layoffs in both the public and private sectors, as 
well as the possibility that some independent institutions mxght go 
out of business. Since higher education is so manpower intensive, it 
is net possible to find significant al»ounts of operating "economies 
without dismissing employees; it soon became apparent that ^oaul 
employee turnover might not always be sufficient to match the decline 
in enrollment. As all of these factors came into play and as labor 
organizations fought hard to keep theii? members on the job, it became 
very clear that new clienteles would be very helpful, if not 
essential, in easing the transition from growth to steady state or 
enrollment decline. In the search for new siudents, off-campus and 
extended degree programs became an obvious vehicle. On this point, 
much more will be offered in Chapter 6. 
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CHAPTER 3 



EVALUATING THE EXTERNAL DEGREE 



'Anong the najor queatioos whiclk have been asked about the eaeternal 
education procesa are: (1) Who is attending? (2) What is being 
offered? and (3). What is the value of the external educational 
experience? These are difficult questions, and answers to then are 
only now beginning to ea^rge from respected professional 
organizations. Two such are the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) and the American Council on Education (ACE), which jointly 
sponsored a study of external degree programs throughout the country 
by the Bureau of Social Science Research (3SSR) , an independent 
corporation based in Washington, D.C. The NIE is 'a federal agency 
within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The ACE is 
the Major national coordinating body for postsecondary education. 

The BSSR study was released in three parts beginning in Qeceaaber 1977 
with the publication of the Guide to Undergraduate External Degree 
Prograas in the United States . This was quickly followed by a 
report,' entitled External Degrees : Frograa and Student 
Characteristics in March of 1978, and then by The External Degree as 
a Credential in April of 1978. These three reports surveyed a saaple 
of 134 postsecondary iastitutionrf , both public and private/ indepen- 
dent, which offered external degree programs in which not more than 
25 percent of the program requirements had to be taken on campus. 
Among the 134 participating institutions, 25 were from California. 

y 

The 134 institution* a^alected offered 244 different external degree 
programs, approximately one-fourth of which were at the associate 
level, and three-fourth* at the bachelor's level. None was at the 
graduate level. Eleven of the institutions were community colleges, 
although none from California participated for reasons not explained 
in the BSSR reports. 

Through the efforts of various national agencies and organizations, 
such a* the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), much 
more information about the demographic characteristics of both 
students and faculty i» available than ever before. However, almost 
all of it relates to campos-based populations. When dealing with 
extended education, the data are extremely ^ixsited and in many cases, 
nonexistent. In various attempts to secure data as elementary as 
headcount enrollment, efforts were consistently frustrated by the 
fact that such data slowly did not exist. 

Nevjsrtheless , the BSSR study, albeit limited only to'extemal degree 
programs, did contain demographic information that is helpful in 
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providing a general picture of the types of students attracted to 
extem«l or aontraditional educational experiences. The survey 
included over 54,000 students enrolled in external degree prograas 
as of the fall of 1976. Table 1 shows their subject matter 
preferences . 

TABLE 1 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED AS OF 
SEPTEMBER 1976 BY AREA OF STUDY AND LEVEL OF DEGREE 10/ 





Live! of Dcarta 
Associate Bacttei 


OP'S 




Total 


Area of Study 












Psrcant 




2.311 


17. 7S 


11,872 


31. o; 


14.693 


27.lt 


itetural/Pttycleal 






60 




66 






6 


0.0 


0.2 


0.1 


Social SclaacM 


55 


0.3 


493 


1.3 


548 


1.0 


ApfillAd Social Sci«ac* 


285 


1.3 


2.327 


6.1 


2.612 


, 4.8 


Hi— Mrla»» Arts 


U 


0.1 


63 


0.2 


74 


0.1 


yngf n— ring 


2,426 


15.2 


221 


, 0.6 


2.647 


4.9 


BtMiiWB Adalaiatracloa 


4.3J3 


27.2 


3.129 


. 21.2 


12.462 


' 23.0 


HMlcb Sax^vtCM 


2,154 


13.6 


1.844 


4.8 


3.998 


7.4 


SMil'ProftMiiooal 


0.0 


0.0 


63 


0.2 


63 


0.1 




3.671 


23.1 


6.833 


17.8 


10.S0« 


19.4 


tioe $p«elfl*d 


157 


1.0 


6.3t8 


16.6 


6.525 


12.1 


TocaL 


15,909 


100. OS 


38.273 


lOO.OS 


54.132 


100.02 



The BSSR did an fttteauated deisographic survey of these students sad 
found that the average student was white, over 30, and eaiployed. 
Hales and feoales were about equally distributed. Table 2 shows 
these data as they were reported* 
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TABLE 2 

INSTITUTIONAL ESTIMATES OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 
FALL 1976 IJ/ 

Student Characterist ics Percent 
Sex 

Male 51% 
Female ' 49 

s 

Race 

White Bb 
" Non-White ^ 20 

Efflploymeat 

Employed 84 
Uneaployed 16 



Age 



Under 30 , 32 
Over 30 68 



Although these data are liaited, no other statistical su««ary of the 
national extended degree scene is available. 

The growth of external degree prograos since 1960 is shown in Table 3 
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TABLE 3 



EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM GROWTH 

Dagree Prog«*a«s Available by Year First Offered 12/ 

Year First Offered Total Prograws 
1960-1965 

Number 2 

Perceat 0 . 9 

1966-1968 

Niuiber II 

Percent 4.7 

1969-1971 

Nuaber 44 

Percent 18.8 

1972-1974 

Nimber 133 

Percent 56.8 

1975-1976 

Nuaber 44 

Percent 18.8 



Another index indicative of the growth of the external degree noveaent 
is tlie number of graduates through 1976. This is shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 



NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF GRADUATES BY YEAR 
AND BY LEVEL OF DEGREE 13/ , 



Itvtl Qf Deqrte Cuwlatlv* 
sssocitti Bicif ler's Tot*1 Tot*1 

Hi/Kp tr Hkm% wwr Ptrc^ (fawbr Percm ^^tSffiffli 

Prior eo 9/72 M 2.0r 728 5.3S 821 4.5S 821 

9/72 - 8/73 810 17.6 985 7.1 1,795 9.7 2,6K» 14.2 

9/72 - 8/76 970 21.1 2,225 16.1 3,195 17.3 5,8U 31.5 

9/7* - 8/75 881 19.1 3.940 28.5 4,821 26.2 10,632 57.7 

9/75 - 8/76 1.849 40.2 5.940 43.Q 7.789 42.3 18,421 lOO.Ot 

Total 4.603 IQO.OS 13,818 lOO.OZ 16.421 100. OS 

In other sections of it« report, the BSSR ex««ine» grading tystesM, 
entrance requi resent ■ » placeaeat atsictaoce offered to participants, and 
the degree to which prior learning ia accepted for credit, both in teras 
of canpuB-ba^ed learning and of experiential learning. Concerning the 
latter, the aoount i)f cKpericatial credit accepted towards the degree- 
associate or bachelor' s~«as equivalent, on the average, to. 40 percent 
of the total requireaents in the 134 institutions exanined. 

In* concluding, the BSSR offered the following observations: 

In the popular adnd— and in the raind of nany acadeaiic 
critics-'extemal degree... ^prograes are seen as highly 
innovative because they otove higher education and degree 
conferral away froa traditional academic settings and 
stsndards. This survey suggests a soaevhst different 
eoiphasis in the aajority of prograas. Rstber then the 
development of alternative learning aodes, the 
consolidation of frkgaented, forsal educational 
experiences is an isiportant feature and attraction of sany 
of these prograas . External degree prograas appear to be a 
source of ultiaa^e credentialling for eaployed adults of 
both sexes who hsve acquired a variety of acadeaic credits 
in several acadeaic institutions, ususlly sequentially and 
as a byproduct of geographic Mobility (especially in the 
case of persons previously in the araed forces) . 

Many of the other findings of the survey were equally 
unexpected. The total nuaber of st^ents enrolled in 
these progrsas is quite small when coopared with the 
nu^er enrolled in traditional progcaas. The total number 
of gradustes to date reflects this consistently 
coopsrstively sasll enrollment. It seems that the growth 
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•'rate of these program* ha^T already peaked; external degree 
prograaa grew in auaibers m>st rapidly in the early 708, and 
« the nuMber of new programs seeas to have tapered o£f in 
subsequent years . 14/ 

Of course, without coaq?rehensive data on cowaunity colleges and on 
the activities of the proprietary sector, a coaiplete nationwide 
picture of extended education will not emerge . The BSSR acknowledges 
that fact: 

However external degree programs may grow, a realistic 
evaluation of this alternative and a better perspective 
■ upon the role of these programs in the world of education 
must await the availability of data regarding their less 
visible, less controversial, but far more populous 
educational counterparts— part-tifiie and extension 
^ programs, particularly those sponsored by junior and 
coommity colleges and by some four->year colleges and 
universities. 15/ 

The'IJSSH's final report on external degrees examined l,4fi6 graduates 
of tlie 134 institutions noted earlier. This was the number which 
return jd the questionnaire out of a total of 3,499 surveyed. 

The purpose of the study of graduates ^was not only to determine their 
basic demographic characteristics, but also their motivations, the 
rer.sons why they decided to attend off-ca^us and/or external degree 
programs. Comparisons were made bct%feen the itudents' perceptions 
upon entering the programs Jind thosci after graduating. Finally, an 
atteiapt was made to measure the value of the degree from both the 
students' and their employers' perspectives. In many ways, the 
findings about the usefulness of external degrees in the 
professional world are among the most interesting in the BSSR study. 

Table 5 susnarizes the deaiK^graphic characteristics of external 
degree graduates in 1976-77. It is based on dat* provided by the 
1,486 people who r.etumed the BSSR questionnaire (42 percent of those 
to whom the questionnaires were sent). Data are shown for sex, 
degree level, race, marital statua, dependents, age, employment 
status, and income. 
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TABLE 5 



SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF RESPONDING GRADUATES 16/ 
1976-77 



Catsaory 


Applicable Percentaqes 
Hen Wosen Total 
(71.1%) (28.9%) (100.0%) 


Associate Degree Graduates 
Bachelor's Degree Graduates 


39 
61 


40 
60 


40 
60 


White 
Nouwhite 


89 
11 


89 
11 


89 
11 


Married 

Separated/Divorced 
Never Married 


85 
6 

' 9 


65 
IS 
* 17 


SO 
9 
11 


No Children 

One or Tvo Children 

Three or More Children 


25 
43 
32 


41 
33 
26 


31 
39 
30 


Median Age at Completion 
of External Degree Program 

• 


36 

• 


36 


36 


Percent Enployed Miile Enrolled la 
External Degree Progrui 


97 


78 


91 


Percent Prof essional » Subpro- 
fessional or Teclmical 


38 


67 


45 


Percent Amed Forces 

Percent Clerical » Sales 
Lower Hanagenent 


30 
10 


. 1 
25 


23 

V 

13 


Median Household Incoae 


$22,200 


$19,400 


$21,600 



Tables 6 and 7 ahow further breakdowns of the data, the first 

delineating age groups and the second showing whether degree 

recipients had cospleted other degree programs on previous 
occasions . -18- 



TABLE 6 

AGE AT TIME OF DEGREE COMPLETION 
BY LEVEL OF DEGREE 17/ 
(Percentage) 



Aae at Cowuletion 


Associate 


Bachelor 


Both 


Uader 20 


lOX 


5% 


9% 


20 - 29 


25 


20 


22 


30 - 39 


35 


32 


33 


40-49 


18 


26 


23 


SO aad Over 


12 


14 


13 


Totals 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Medlaa Age at 






36 


Coopletioa 


33 


37 



TABLE 7 

PERCENTAGE OF RESP0^40ENTS WHO COMPLETED 
ANY DEGREE PROGRAM PREVIOUSLY 
BY LEVEL OF DEGREE ANO BY SEX 



Previous Degree Completed 

Yes 
No 

Totals 



Previous Degree Completed 

Yes 
No 

Totals 



Level of External Degree 
Associate Bachelor Both 



16% 
84 



44% 

56 




100% 


100% 


100% 




Sex 




Men 


Woffien 


Both 


34% 


25% 


31% 


66 


75 


69 


100% 


100% 


100% 



Tables 5, 6, and 7 provide a general picture of the external degree 
graduate. They deaoastrate that the typical student who conpletes aa 
external degree prograa--as contrasted with one who is enrolled and 
nay or iwy not do so — is probably male, white, married with one or 
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two children, approxiaately 36 years old, aad employed in a 
professional capacity. Median incone is $22,200 per year, a category 
of relative affluence. In all probability, some previous college 
work has been completed but no degree received. The fact that almost 
one-third of all graduates (31%) had already earned a degree of sotae 
kind seems to suggest th»t external degree programs are attractive to 
persons who, by most societal standards, would be considered 
"educated." • 

Beyond knowing some of the demographic characteristics of external , 
degree students, the BSSR wanted to define the reasons why they 
enrolled in such programs. To do so, the questionnaire included 
thirteen possible reasons for enrolling with each respondent being 
asked to rate each as to level of importance. The reasons which 
received the highest positive responses were, in order: 

1, Needed/wanted to maintain a regular working schedule. 

2- Chance to have (all) previous college course work recognized 
for credit. 

3. Chance to be in program with flexible scheduling. 

4. Chance for part-time study. 

5. Minimal number of days (work time) were required on campus. 

Although external degree students in the survey were very concerns J 
about receiving credit for prior coursework, the aost important 
factora in determining a student's choice to enroll in an external 
degree program were usually logistical. Of the eight factors the 
students considered at all important, six fit into this category, 
including: (1) the ability to maintain a regular working schedule; 
(2) the chance to have flexible scheduling; (3) the chance for part- 
time study (obviously related to [1] above); (4) the minimal 
requirements for on-campus involvement; (5) the chance to be in a 
program with flexible location(s); and (6) the chance to complete a 
degree in a shorter period of time- ^ 

What emerges from these findings is the strong probability that 
external degree programs have enabled many students to participate 
in postsecondary education who, primarily because of employment 
responsibilities, would otherwise not have been able to do so. Such 
factors as minimal class time, credit for nonacademic experiences, 
and the unique design of certain programs were regarded as of only 
secondary importance by the majority of respondents. 

There is insufficient space to include all of the BSSR's 
investigations and findings, but several more are interesting. One 



is a ccMoparisoQ betweea graduates* expectations as to the usefulness 
of their degrees aad the actual outcomes. These comparisons are 
shown in Table 8 for both associate and bachelor's graduates. 



TABLE 8 

JOB-REUTED CHANGES AND GRADUATE'S 
EXPECTATIONS BY LEVEL OF DEGREE 
(REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES) 



Occurrtflct 

of PWKJt 

tnd SrtdMtas 

Exptctatlons 

Did Expaec 



Job Rtl&ttd Ctttfiqt 



An incrtast 

In Status or A Pro^tlon 

Rtspact ffo« JIa Incrtasa or Inerttsa An Twcraast A Oun^a 

QH>loy«r iftd/ In Jo6 in Pty or In Job to * 

or C oworfcgr^ Rtsoonsi bill tits Banaflts Sacurity Olffartnt Job 

Assoc* Bach. Assoc. fticifr assoc. fltcn. /issoc. aich. assoc. gacji^ 



1. ADd did 
not 

h«|>p«Q 

2. S«it did 

Did Expect 

3. But did 
oat 

4. Aad did 
happM 



29Z IdX 



12 



56 6» 
lOOX lOCX 



43X 29X 38S 27% 47S 52S 39X 



u n 



11 u 



13 14 



13 13 



10 10 



10 



40 53 38 47 36 ^JS^ 

1001 lOOX IOCS 99«* lOOX lOOX lOOX lOOX 



This table shows that »ost external degree graduates had experiences 
close to thrir expectations, evea when those expectations were 
negative. What is significant is tliat associate decree graduates 
generally did not fare as well as bachelor's degree graduates. For 
example, whereas 58 percent of the bachelor's degree graduates 
received a promotion or increase in pay or benefits, only 49 percent 
of the associate degree recipients did so. Similarly, 76 percent of 
the bachelor's degree graduates reported an increase in status or 
respect from employers and/or coworkers, whereas only 65 percent of 
the associate degree holders made this claim* 
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To further analyze the results of external degree experiences, the 
BSSR developed a number of statistical tables using linear 
regression techniques to predict the success of various categories 
of people. These techniques permitted the analysts to conclude, for 
example, that a male bachelpr's degree holder between the ages of 30 
and 39 who works in a manufacturing firm is more likely to achieve an 
increase in job responsibility than a similarly qualified individual 
who is older and employed by the government- 

Regarding this aspect of the study, the BSSR concluded: 

For men, the external degree appeared most useful towards 
obtaining increased job responsibilities, particularly if 
the recipient was in his thirties. With regard to pay 
increases or promotions, men also seemed to profit if they 
had been working as service employees or in an educational 
organization while pursuing their degree. So far as 
negotiability for men was concerned, the external degree 
seemed the least useful for those over 50 or those who had 
been working in a nonprofit service organization. 

For women, few factors were significantly related to the 
levels of negotiability they experienced, which were 
consistently higher than those experienced by men. One 
relationship was obvious: women in their thirties were 
more likely than women of other ages to experience an 
increase in job responsibilities. 19/ 

The key point seems to be that the external degree was helpful to 
most of its recipients in securing career advancements. Whether it 
was helpful to a greater or lesser extent than a traditional program 
is unknown, as there is no possible way to make a valid comparison. 

A better indicator may be the external degree's negotiability as a 
credential for acceptance into advanced degree programs. TabJe 9 
gives these data for the 1,486 respondents to the BSSR survey: 
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TABLE 9 



APPLICATION FOR ADHISSION TO A FIRST SUBSEQUENT 
DEGREE PROGRAM AND OUTCOME OF APPLICATION 
BY LEVEL OF EXTENDED DEGREE 
(REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES) 20/ 





Level of Extended Dearer, 




ADDned 


Associate 


Bachelor 


Both 


Yes 


621 


54% 


3 / * 


No 


33 


46 


43 


Totals 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Outcorne of Aod 11 cation 








b 

Pending 


3% 


5% 


4% 


Not Adaitted^ 


1 


4 


3 


d 

Adaitted, did not enroll 


4 


6 


5 


e f 

Enrolled^ not yet coi^leted * 


24 


26 


25 


Enrolled. co-pl«.d''^ 


68 


59 


63 


Totals 


100% 


100% 


100% 



a. All those responding "y«s" could have applied to one or more 
prograos . 

b. In the case of lyultiple applications » all laust be pending. 

c. In the case of amitiple applications, all sust have been refused. 

d. Had to be adaitted to at least one program. 

e. Had to enroll in at least one program. 

f . Completion rates are estimated due to missing data on completion 
dates . 

The fact that such large percentages of external degree graduates 
were admitted to advanced degree programs certainly speaks highly 
for the external programs. Most of the graduates of external 
programs felt that their degree had prepared them adequately for 
further study. According to the BSSR researchers: 

- That over half the adults who obtained an external degree 
continued to pursue formal education programs signalled 
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ttiat this degree indeed was operating in some fashion- 
intentionally or unintentionally— as a "stepping stone" or 
an iapetus and also 4id not constitute an obstacle to 
obtaining further education. At least for the graduates 
whose ialterests led the« to seek a mote advanced degree, 
the overall evaliiition of their external degree experience 
with respect to acadeaic skills was positive: only one 
percent reported feeling that their performance in their 
next degree prograa was not on a par with that of students 
who had co«e fro« traditionjTl prograas, and over half 
- (571) felt it was better. [Eaphasis theirs. 1 21/ 

Of the 1,486 individuals coopleting an external degree prograa at 
either the associate or bachelor's level, 56 percent applied for 
further study. The reasons given by the other 44 percent for not 
applying for further study are contained in Table 10. The table 
shows chat JUily 3 percent of those not continuing their educations 
did so "b^^ause of either a perceived deficiency in the external 
degree experience or acadeatic disqualification, actual or 
anticipated. The other reasons were generally personal, such as 
"financial problems," lack of tiae, getting a good job, etc. 



TABLE 10 

REASONS FOR ^WT APPLYING FOR FURTHER STUDY 
BY LEVEL OF DEGREE 
(REPORTED IN PERCENTAGES)* 22/* 



Level of Degree 



Reason Given 




Bachelor 


Both 


D^dn*t^ have tuie botli to vorlc aaa 
to go oa for saore scliooliiig 


35% 




31% 


Decided I dida't need or really 
tf«nt a further degree for now 


22 


23 


23 


Needed tioe to ^are for home 
and faaily 


21 


17 


18 


There have been ao adequate 
prograwa where I have lived 


IS 


12 


14 


Finaacial probleaa 


23 


10 


14 


r 

Tired of being a student 


5 


10 


8 


Received a job offer which was 
too good to turn down 


6 


4 


5 


Didn't think aiy "external" degree 
would be acceptable for adaission 
into a bachelor's, »a8ter's, or 
higher level degree prograa 


3 


2 


2 


Acadeaiic qualification* ("grades," 
standardized entrance test scores, 
etc.) weren't high enough, and I 
thought I wouldn't be adaitted 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


16 


. 10 


12 



♦Percentages total awre than 100% due to Multiple selection by 
individual respondents. 



The final phase of the BSSR study was a survey of employers to detemine 
the aarketability of external degrees. A total of 93 employers were 
contacted, 81 of who» responded to the questionnaire (87%) . Within the 
questionnaire, various stateaents were »ade with the respondents asked 
to indicate their agreement or disagreement. After the results were, 
tabulated, the BSSR concluded: 
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To some extent, the results of the eaployer survey run 
counter to soae popular beliefs and conventional wisdom. 
'\AiiXe a few ea^loyers we surveyed did indicate sowe 
preference for recruiting recent graduates froai highly 
reputed institutions, by and large this was not a laajor 
priority. Furtheraore, college grades and class rank were 
considered ia^ortant hiring or pro«>tioa criteria only if 
the candidate had no previous work experience or work 
references. 

More i^<*tant, for otany employers the finer nuances of 
college prestige, on quality take a back seat, coaipared to 
other criteria. While we do not want t6 generalize to 
"all" employers concerning their attitudes towards holders 
of all types of college degrees, our survey data do 
strongly suggest^ that employers—although favorably 
disposed towards e^^ucation in general— as a group are not 
overly concerned with institutional reputation, and that 
external degree holders should not find themselves denied 
opportunities in employment settings because of the nature 
of their degree. -23/ 

The study by the Bureau of Social Science Research shed considerable 
light on the external degree experience as it operates nationally. 
The fa<;t that nearly 20 percent of the institutions surveyed are 
located in California also tends to give the BSSH's results some 
credibility here as well. Much of the information contained in the 
study has not been included because of space limitations. A niuiber 
of the BSSR's more important conclusions, however, are repeated 
below: 

1. External degree holders are adults who elected this study 
option to consolidate and supplement earlier study 
experiences without sacrificing commitment to work and 
family responsibilities. ^ The opportunities to obtain 
credit for earlier academic work and to complete degree 
requirements without experiencing 'the dislocation which 
classroom attendance entails are the major attractions of 
these programs. The moat innovative— and therefore most 
controversial— feature of some of these programs , such as 
credit for work or life experience, seldom influenced 
these graduates decisively when they chose an external 
degree program. 24 / 

2. Job-related goals were by no mesns the only motivation 
which led to degree completion. The personal 
satisfaction of having the degree, the extent to which it 
resulted in higher self-esteem and increased respect from 

" others were important factors for the great majority of 



college graduates » «ad especially for the oldest group 
aaoog tiiea. Aad despite ttie fact that nost of these 
graduates were in their thirties or older when they 
obtaiaed the degree, the great majority had plans for 
further study and had ispleaented them by the time of the 
survey. 25/ 

It is clear th*t alsost all those who sought access to 
higher- level academic programs were able to enroll. It 
is also clear that they did so in moderately selective 
ixutitutions , and that the few who sought access to more 
selective programs or institutions experienced some 
difficulties. However » one cannot conclude from this 
that their degree was less "acceptable" than a 
traditional degree, since highly selective institutions 
generally accept a low proportion of applicants. In the 
one case in which we wei^ able to coa^are the experiences 
of traditional bachelor's degree recipients with those of 
graduates who held an external degree from the same 
institution, the admissions experience of the groups was 
identical in this respect. 26/ 

In the world of work ... it is well worth noting that 
the information we developed through our pilot study 
about employer attitudes and behavior pointed to 
ccmsiderable employer interest in the educational 
opjectives and accomplishments of staff meadiers. The 
gr^at majority of external degree seekers had acquainted 
their ei^loyers with their study plans, and a sizable 
proportion (one-third), had received help from these 
employers in* meeting study costs. The group of e^loyeri 
we surveyed felt very positive about education, not only 
or primarily because it might enhance the technical 
skills of degree holders, but because of its broader or 
more general ii^acts. Eatployer interest was by no means 
limited to the government or nonprofit sector, where we 
had anticipated to find much of the support for external 
degree programs. 27/ 

Our study findings clearly underline the usefulness of 
external degrees and show that those who completed degree 
programs are well satisfied with their experience. 
Nevertheless, it would be unwise to jump to the 
conclusion tiiat external degrees are an educational 
panaicea. For one thing, our study dealt only with 
graduates. Ve know little about the experiences of 
adults who exirolled in external degree programs and 
subsequently dropped out or transferred to other 
institutions for the completion of their degrees. 28/ 
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It is also iJBportaat td point out that the degree 
completers we studied ere a fairly select group— tsen and 
woaen with considerable prior traditional education who 
were relatively affluent. The prograas they completed 
were designed for older students » for whoa residence 
requirements and classroom attendance present major 
obstacles » but who are quite capable of dealing with 
traditional academic requirements. Vihile the external 
degree option appeared to be an attractive one for 
motivatet^ and well-prepared men and especially women who 
missed out on completing college earlier in life , we feel 
it is unlikely to be viable for adult degree-seekers who 
aeed to overcome serious educational deficits or vjho seek 
radical academic alternatives . [Emphasis added.] 29/ 



CHAPTER 4 



STUDIES OTHHR STATES 



In additioa to the natioMl turvey of external degree graduate* 
undertaken by the Bureau of Social Science Research, at least three 
states— Hiaaouri, Waahingtoa, and New York— have conducted surveys 
of off-caapua and extended educational prograaa. Each of these 
variea in approach and oethodology and is reviewed in this chapter. 



SUSSOURI 

In July €977, the Missouri Coordinatiaig Board for Higher Education 
undertook an exaoulnation of off-ca«pua education to determine the 
overall quality of off-ca^us course offerings and the extent to 
which such offerings were duplicated by other institutiona. The 
report was presented to the Coordinating Board in June of 1978. 

The report is liM.ted, given the Coordinating Board's objectives, 
and is essentially an foventory of courses offered at off-canpua 
locationa . ' There ia virtually no inf onsatioa concemijag th^ quality 
of off-ca«pu8 prograsMing except for the observation: 

. . .that about three- fourths of the faculty eaployed by 
the atate-si^ported inatitutions to teach off-caapua 
courses were either regular faculty teaching on an over- 
load basis or were sdjunct faculty. Such faculty are 
generally paid at a lower rate than regular faculty 
teaching in-load E*ic|. These data suggest that off- 
caopua courses were probably provided at lower costs to 
the inatitutlona than the coata of sinilar courses offered 
on caapus. However, the extenaive uae of such faculty does 
raiae queationa with regard to quality which are being 
addresaed by the CBHE Off-Caapus Task Force. 30/ 

Concerning the duplication of courses, the Board obaerved: 

The survey data support the conclusion that, in general, 
there waa not aubataatial wasteful duplication of effort 
in off-caa^ua offerings. In aost instances where there 
appeared to be potential duplication of effort, 
exaaination of the . actual courses offered revealed 
appropriate reasons for the activities. For exaaple, 
couraea offered by an inatitutioa in areas where it has 
unique or specisl coapetence or courses which are required 
for professional licensing or certification are not 
necessarily duplicative even If offered in the same 




locatioa by sore than oae iastitutloa. The critical 
factor i« deaand for the course as evidenced by 
enrollaestt. 31 / 

When the report vat presented to the Coordinating Board» it becase 
clear that the prisary concern to preserve "quality" in quite 
traditional vaya. Recoanendationa approved by the Board included 
the requireaent that "Of f-c»«pu» credit couraet carry the aaae 
course auBber, represent the sa»e course content, and use the same 
procedures for evaluating student perforaance as those courses 
offered on-casipus." It also urged that admission requireaients be the 
sa»« for both on- and off-caapua students, that Instructioital time 
per credit hour should be the sane, and that grading standards should 
be the saae. 

Concerning faculty, the Board proposed that "faculty teaching off- 
cai^pus credit courses should, generally, be aesBbers of the regular 
staff of the institution offering the course, and should be fully 
qualified to teach the course, as deterained l^y the acadeaic depart- 
aent," and that "Wherever possible, off-caapus credit courses should 
be taught as a part of the regular teaching load of the factU.ty 
aeaher rather than in addition to the regular teaching load." 

There were also recoaaendations for special studies of the need for 
library facilities and laboratories; specialized equipaent such as 
coo^uters; other learning res^^urces, which should be 'equally 
available on and off caapus; and student services such S9 adaissions 
counseling, financial aid advice, etc. 

Finally, recoaaendations were approved concerning credit for prior 
learning, for noncredit courses, and for regional coordination of 
instructional courses and prograas. All of these were designed to 
assure the quality of off-caapus instruction and to prevent needless 
di^lication and coapetition. 



WASRIKGTON 

fOn Noveaber 9, 1979, the Council for Poatsecondary Education of the 
State of Waahington released a report entitled. The Coordination of 
Of t-Caapu« Instructional Services in Washington . This is the latest 
in a series dating back to 197^, which included four prograa and 
facilities inventories, issue papers, responses to legislative in- 
quiries, and studies covering various aspects of coordination and 
adainistration. 

Th« report's aajor ei^hasis is on Jurisdictional questions and the 
need to define the role of all segsents, both public and independent, 
in the stat-£. To that end, an atteapt was aade to preserve the in- 
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tegrity of service Bvems and to ensure that there would be full 
consttltatioa betweea public and independent colleges and 
uaiversities - As the report states. 

The independent colleges and uaiversities are viewed as a 
resource that serves the public interest of the State of 
Washington. The independent institutions provide 
educational opportuaities to many citizens of the State 
that augment the publicly-provided opportunities at 
practically no direct ejcpense to the State taxpayers. 32/ 

Other Mjor concerns of the report included the requireaent that 
state support be provided only for prograsi- related courses: 

Elimination of state appropriation support for all oon- 
prograa- related off-ca«pu« courses, whether credit or non- 
credit, offered by those institutions, with such courses 
in the future to be offered on a self -supporting basis 
through adequate course fees and charges . 33/ 

The Council also reco««ended specific territories and 
responsibilities for each institution. For exaople, jurisdiction 
for contiauing professional education and upper division and 
graduate iastruction was assigned to the University of Washington 
and Washington State University, provided there was no conflict with 
independent institutions that granted the Ph.D. It was also 
suggested that four-year institutions have a 25-«ile sphere of 
influence that could not be invaded by another institution. Finally, 
the report urged continuation of the Council's prograa and 
facilities inventories, control of the overall level of off-ca»pu« 
activities by public iastitutions , and regulation of instructional 
activities by out-of-state institutions. Although little new 
legislation was fonaally recoaawnded, the possible need for legisla- 
tion wsfi reviewed with the coasaent that, "If there is any doubt about 
full voluntary coapliance with the coordination procedures recoaa- 
oMnded, legislation would then be needed to assure their 
ioplesentation." 34/ 



NEW YORK 

In 1977 , the New York State Education Department began to explore the 
area of off-campus education, and in April of 1978 published a 
report, A Study of Collegiate Off-Campus Centers in Westchester 
County . The report's introduction explained the reason for its 
developoient: 

During the past several years, colleges and universities 
have greatly expanded off-campus operations. It is 
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e»ti«Mted that as auay as 70,000 studeats took off-caopus 
courses for credit in New York State betweea July 1, 1976 
aad May 1» 1977. These off-caspus operation! have grova, 
in part, to tseet the deswnds o£ adult students and, in 
part, to enable colleges to suiintain enrSlloents in the 
face of a declining biidirate. 

With the sharp increase of off-caspus centers across the 
State and the ianediate prospect .that this trend would 
continue, the State Education Departaient undertook a study 
of such activities in Westchester County. Westchester was 
chosec for several reasons, including high population 
density, relative affluence, <?nd the presence of a large 
nuaber of off-caaq^us centers. 35/ 

The Westchester study case to a musber of conclusions, aaong which 
are the following: 



Adainistration ' 

1. Being isolated froia the hoae caapua poses 
adainstrative problesw for off-caa^us centers. 36/ 

2. In general, "the adwinistrative offices of off-caaq^us 
centers are understaffed. 37/ 

3. At half the off-campus centers visited, no systesi for 
evaluating faculty bas been established. 3 8 / 

4. Data on off-*caBq[>us operations is fragmentary. 39/ 

Off-csjBpus prograas pose fundaaental probleas of 
coaMunication and control for adainiotrators . 
Adwinistrative tasks that are routine at a aain caapua 
becoae probleas at an of£-caapus center. For exaaple, the 
tasks of evaluating faculty, involving thea in the 
acadeaic activities of their departaents, providing 
students with library resources, and ensuring that off- 
caaqpus classes aeet for the required tiae all becoae amch 
aK>re difficult at off-caapus centers than at Min 
cas^uses. 40/ 



1. Two-third* of «11 faculty teaching off canpus in 
Westchester County are part ti»e; at some centers 
nearly all faculty are adjunct. 41/ 

2. Faculty at off-caapus centers do not have a close- 
working relationship with the Main campus. Their 
teach^jig is not closely supervised by acadeaic 
departacnts at the Main caopus. They rarely serve on 
coflwittees or participate in curriculua developasent or 
review. 42/ 

3. Adjunct faculty are paid on the less costly part-tiae 
basis; they do not enjoy fringe benefits, and they are 
not eligible for wnure. 43/ 

4. The acadeaic credentials, teaching experience, and 
research and publications records of adjunct faculty 
are less impressive than, those of faculty serving in 
the departaents of aain caapuses. Their professional 
experience, however, is auch richer. 44/ 

CoasKsntary 

New faculty, hired to teach off-caapus courses, are not 
given the orientation they need. While such faculty 
typically vork at soae distance fro* a aain cawpua, they 
nevertheless need to learn about the curricula and 
policies of their acadeaic departaents and institutions. 
Beyond that, soae adjunct faculty require guidance in 
establishing and keeping close contact with the parent 
caapus. Faculty who theaselves spend little tiae at an 
off-caapus site often need help in devising ways to aeet 
with students who coaaute. In Westchester, furtheraore, 
aoBt students st off-caapus centers are adults. Soae 
faculty aeabers, full tiae as well as part tiae, have no 
experience teaching adults, who may have different needs 
froa younger college students or different acadeaic 
preparation froa traditional students. It nay be 
necessary to orient faculty in teaching and advising these 
older students. 45 / 

Curricula 

I. The curricula offered at off-caapus centers are mainly 
professional or vocational. 46/ 
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2- The courses and methods of teaching are traditional. 
47/ 

3. Course offerings » particularly elcctives> are fewer in 
number than for corresponding programs on howe 
caapuses. 48/ 

CogoBBeotary 

Business curricula enroll store students than any other • 
Some are associate programs, but the great majority are in 
baccalaureate programs. 49/ 

BotJj off--campu8 students and off^campua programs are 
popularly referred to as "non-traditional." However, it 
is only in the times and places at which they arc offered— 
nights, Saturdays, and Sundays, in a variety of settings*- 
that these curricula are not standard. Although students 
may merit the label "non- traditional" because they are 
older and typically hold full-tiM jobs, the curricula in 
which they are enrolled do not. 50 / 



Students and Student Services 

1. Students are largely adults, living in Westchester 
County, who hold full-time jobs and have family 
responaibilities . The students are #mbitioiis and 
eager for credentials to promote their careers. The 
relatively small number of students not employed are 
either housewives returning to school in middle life 
or recent high school graduates who have not yet found 
jobs. 51 / 

2. Off-campus students generally attend part time. Their 
time for study is limited; they are reluctant to 
travel any considerable distance to attend claes or 
use library facilities. 52/ 

3. Adequate academic advisement and other counseling 
services are usually not available to off-campus 
students. 53 / 

Comc^ntary 

Institutions do not provide off-campus students with 
advising^ counseling, or special activities that are 
equivalent to those they provide students at main 
caatpuses. Many institutions contend that they fulfill 
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tJtteir retpOMibility to provide services by as^:;ag 
•tudeats to obtain them at their Min cwapus. The study 
has founds however, that students do not visit »aia 
canpuaea unlesa they are quite close. Student services at 
uomt »ain cajaipuaea, for that iaatter» are geared to a nine 
to five schedule; oaly a swll staff works at aight when 
adult students are BK>st likely to cob^. S4/ 

Many institutions contend they do not provide personal 
counseling because the adults who fluike up their off-campus 
student body do not need it. Interviews with students » 
however , not only suggest that mmny do need such 
counseling but also reveal that certain problems are 
common to adult students: apprehension about returning to 
school after long absences, the concern of sotte woaen to 
handle studies and faaily responsibilities, and the stress 
of holding a full-time job, hi^ading a family, and going to 
school all at the saM time. Although their lives are 
different from those of traditional college students, the 
need of adult students for counseling may be just as great. 
55/ 



Library and Physical Facilities 

V 

1. Physical facilities ^ including classrooms and 
laboratories, are adequate. 56/ 

2. Library resources available to off -campus students 
generally appear inadequate to support the programs 
and courses offered. 57 / 

Commentary 

For library support, most off-caapus students are left to 
rely on public libraries or resources at main ca^^iuses. 

58/ 

Officials at most institutions contend that the library 
needs of off-campus students are satisfactorily met. They 
believe that their obligation to provide off-campus 
students with library resources is significantly lessened 
by the availability of public libraries and the libraries 
of other colleges* Some also contend that the courses 
offered by their institutions do not require students to 
use libraries extensively, so that public libraries— or 
the small collections of reserve books assembled at some 
off-campus sites— are sufficient. One or two noted 
further that the availability of interlibrary loans also 
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reduces an institution's obligfttlon to provide students 
with books st the sites. 59/ 

The public library, as already noted, is the »08t 
Important library for of f-caapus students • However , 
dependence on public libraries for the support of college 
prograsa raises aany problems. In the first place, soae 
public libraries are already concerned about the dettands 
that college students are (Baking on their overworked 
collections. Further, the quality of public libraries in 
the County varies widely. In northern Westchester, in 
particular, public libraries reportedly are smII and 
their resources are incapable of supporting acadeisic 
prograM. Public libraries were never neant to serve in 
lieu of academic libraries or to support extensive 
research. The typical public library, for esuunple, is 
unlikely to have the journal resources needed for academic 
work. 60 / 

In the Sunaer 1979 issue of its official publication, P.S. , 
Postseconuary Education in New York State , the State Education 
Department published an extensive summary and review of the 
Westchester study, noting that the expansion in off-campus 
operations posed something of a dilemma for both the Regents and the 
Department itself, one that officials in California sMy find 
familiar: 

The problems aasociated with of f -campua instruction pose a 
dilemma for the Regents. In the simplest terms, the rapid 
expansion of off-*campus instruction appears to favor 
access at the expense of quality. Moreover, in a period of 
overall contracting enrollment, one institution's effort 
to reach out to a hitherto underserved population is 
frequently seen by neighboring institutions as a raid on 
their students and wasteful duplication of effort. The 
solution, then, must strike a balance between access and 
quality, between new ventures and established interests. 

61/ 

In a series of new regulations, the New York State Education 
Department has moved to resolve that dilesmia by establishing a three- 
tiered system for off -campus education: (1) '^extension sites,** 
which will have fewer than 12 courses or 300 course registrations; 
(2) '^extension centers,** which can have at least 300 registrations or 
12 courses; and (3) **branch campuses,** which are larger operations 
offering complete academic programs and appropriate support 
services. The smallest of these--the **extension site""requires no 
approval from the Department to operate, but the larger ones do. 
Further, an **extension center'* tsay operate under that definition for 
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oaly three years, after which time it must either become a branch 
caspus or revert to aa exteasioa site. The feeling seems to be that 
the extensioa centers are "neither fish nor fowl" and that it is in 
the best interests of both student access and quality to have such 
operations go either in the direction of maximum access and minimum 
qualitythe extension sites will be numerous but will have 
virtually no support services and few regular faculty-^or minimum 
access and saximum quality — branch campuses will be few in number ^ a> 
fact that will diminish access, but will have a full range of support 
services and large numbers of regular faculty. Thus, for the New 
York Education Department, the answer to the access/quality question 
is that it is iiaj^ossible to have both and that a choice must be made. 
Such an answer may eventually have far-reaching implications 
nationally. 

From the data and other information developed in Chapters 3 and 4, it 
is possible to make a few generalizations about studentcz engaged in 
extended educational programs and about the programs themselves. 

1. The fact that off-campus operations have experienced an 
explosive growth at the same time that campus enrollments 
began to decline is probably not coincidental* To a great 
extent, the decline in the 18-24-year-old student population 
provided a strong incentive to find new clienteles. 

2. While the decline in student population doubtless was a major 
cause of the off-campus explosion, that mov«Bent could not 
have reached as far as it did without a number of other 
important causes. These include the society-wide movement for 
equality for various groups that had not participated fully in 
previous decades, including older citizens, persons eaa^iloyed 
full time, women, and most minority groups* Also, student 
activism called many traditional educational forms into 
question and provided a catalyst for experimentation and new 
ideas • 

3. The democratization of American higher education has changed 
the fundamental rationale of education beyond high school from 
one of quality for the select few to one of access for all, 
with the term "quality" being obscured almost into nonmeaning. 

4. The term "higher education" has lost meaning in recent years. 
The democratization process has made the tena "postsecondary 
education'* more descriptive. 

5. A profile of external degree students developed by the Bureau 
of Social Science Research (BSSR) , though limited, shows that 
the typical student is white, employed full time, and over 30. 
The BSSR profile of external degree graduates shows that they 
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are more likely to be male, more liiEely to be white, more 
likely to be eatployed full time, aad will average 36 years of 
age. 

6. Of the grvduAtes surveyed, approximately oae-third had already 
completed at least an associate degree prior to earolling ia an 
external degree program. 

7. The primary reasons given by graduates for choosing an 
external degree program rather than a campus-based program 
were logistical, and inc^^uded . the need to maintain a regular 
working schedule, the chance to be in a program with flexible 
scheduling, the chance for part-time study, and the lack of 
requisements for on-campus study. Opportunities for receiving 
credit for prior life experiences, military training, or job 
experiences were not considered important by the students. 

8. A majority of external degree graduates financed their 
educations through personal earnings and other personal 
sources, such as savings, personal bank loans, and 
miscellaneous household income. A significant amount also 
came from the GI Bill (22%), but it ia probable that this 
percentage has dropped, since benefits have expired for most 
veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

9. The most important reasons cited by external degree graduates 
for seeking their degrees were "To have the satisfaction of 
having thJdegree" and "To obtain prerequisites for entry into 
a higher level degree program." 

10. The overwhelming majority of external degree graduates at both 
the associate and baccalaureate levels experienced benefits as 
a result of their earning a degree. These benefits ranged fr<Ha 
promotions or salary increases in just over half the cases, to 
increases in status and respect in nearly three-fourths of the 
cases . From this , it appears that the external degree was a 
definite aid in securing, career advancement, as well as 
enhancing self respect and personal satisfaction. 

11. External degrees were found to be acceptable credentials by 
most colleges apd universities when students applied for 
admission to advanced degree programs. 

12. A distinction should be saade between "external degree 
programs" and all of the individual courses offered off - 
campus, which are not necessarily part of a formal degree 
program. New Tork, Mias- uri, and Washington, all make that 
distinction and have indicated concerns over the quality of 
off-campus course offerings that are not part of a formal 
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degree progrsa. New York ia particular appears to have 
coacluded chat it is oot possible to have unlinited access and 
high quality at the saoe time. It has opted for a system 
whereby degree prograss must be assured of quality, . while 
course offerings that are not associated with degree prograais 
and which are offered ia snail off-caa^us centers nay operate 
without forsal assessoeuts of quality. 

Jurisdictional probleaa, especially between public and 
independent institutions, were specifically noted in the 
Washington study. Becoasendations were made tor state-level 
coordination of these problems . 
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CHAPTER 5 



OFF-CAMPUS AND EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAMS IN CALIFORNIA 



Califoraia's efforts to provide off-ca«pus end extended degree pro- 
gress are mozc eicten»ive aad coaiprehensive thaa those of mw^ other 
stste iji the astion. la this chapter, the dinensions of the off- 
ca^us empire are exaaixxed, with specific descriptions of the 
efforts iu each of the four seg;Bwnts. Not all of the data are as 
specific as sight be preferred, but through aa exaaioation of the 
Coasission's off-csspus Inventory 62/ and a demographic study 
undertaken by the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities (AICCU) a picture eiserges which is useful in defining 
the kinds of of f-caspus education tiiat exist and in pointing the way 
to future coordination and adainistration^ 



THE IlTOiTORY OF OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

Section 66903(13) of the Education Code requires the Fostsecondary 
Education CoMission to "aaintain and update. . .an inventory of all 
off-cai^us prograas and facilities for education, research, and 
public service operated by public and private institutions of 
postsecondary education." Three such inventories have been 
coi^leted, the isost recent of which, based on Fall 1978 data, was 
presented to the Coawission in DeceiriJer 1979. In 1973, just prior to 
the creation of the Coaaission there was also a preliainary inventory 
affecting only the Coaaunity Colleges. The aost recent Coaaission 
inventory is included ia this report as Appendix B. 

The 1978 inventory clearly deaonstrates the Magnitude of off-ca»pus 
operations throughout the State. Approxiaately 4,000 locations are 
involved in providing at least one course under the auspices of 172 
different caopuses, oyer half of which are Coaaunity Colleges. The 
inventory reveals that the ov^rwhelaing aajority of these locations 
are very saall, with less than 10 percent offering aore than ten 
courses, and 65.5 percent offering only one or two. Yet even though 
aost are saall, nearly 450,000 course registrations were reported. 
This figure does npt represent the actual nuaber of students 
enrolled, since soae students take two or more courses. It seeas 
probable, ho««ver, that the headcount eorollaent is in excess of 
300,000, inasauch as aost students enrolled off caapus generally 
take only one or two courises at a time. It would have been helpful to 
obtain actual headcount enrollaent but it was discovered in the early 
stages of the survey that aost institutions siaply do not collect 
such data. 
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The inventory was designed to provide a picture of the extent of off- 
caiapus operations, and information on auch things as the number and 
type o€ programs offered, the type of facilities used, distance from 
the parent caa^us , and level of degrees , where offered. 
Additionally, each caapus which was asked to provide information on 
off-campus operations to the Commission was asked to list the zip 
code for every location at which three or more courses were offered. 
These locations represent 53.1 percent of the 4,000-plus locations, 
and 79 percent of the nearly 450,000 course registrations. Several 
maps showing the distribution of locations, by segment, are included 
in the report in Appendix B» 

The principal findings of the 1978 inventory were: 

1. A comparison of the Fall 1978 and the * Fall 1976 
inventories reveals that there was a 9 percent drop in 
the overall number of off-campus locations in the past 
two years, with 390 fewer locations in 1978. 

2. The great majority of off -campus locations are quite 
sBsll, offering only one or two courses per term. 
Moreover, while the overall number of off-campus 
locations is decreasing, those that remain tend to be 

\ smaller and offer fewer courses* 



3.. The total number of off -campus credit registrations in 
the four segpnents dropped by 47, 693 » or by 13 percent, 
since Fall 1976 • Although all four experienced a 
decrease in credit registrations, the decline was siost 
severe in the State University where the number of 
credit registrations dropped from 20,938 to 12,513, or 
by 40 percent. 

4. The University of California and the independent 
institutions have increased their non-credit 
registrations dramatically in the last two years. In 
the University, non-credit registrations at off-campus 
locations junked from 5,4S9 in 1976 to 12,896 in 1978: 
in the independent institutions, they increased from 
2,089 to 6,560 in the same period. 



5, Unlike the four-year segments, the Consaunity Colleges 
experienced a marked decline in non-credit 
registrations. In that segment, non-credit 
registrations plunged by 75,198 between Fall 1976 and 
Fall 1978, a drop of 39 percent. Almost half of these 
non-credit losses occurred in three districts: North 




San Diego, and Santa Barbara 
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Overall, the . CoMBimity Colleges experienced aaajor 
losses , both in aon-credit regis^trations and in credit 
registrations. Their tot*l off-caapua registrations 
dropped by 108,254, or by 23 percent in the last two 
years. 

Only 10 of the 268 locations operated by the 
University, 26 of the 526 locations run by the State 
University, and 197 6f the 2,507 locations provided by 
the Cowiunity Colleges offered as much as one degree 
program. Furthersore, the evidence from the Fall 1976 
Inventory strongly suggests that instead of 
increasing, the number of off -campus locations where a 
student can eventually take at least half of the 
courses needed for a degree has declined in both 
relative and absolute terma. 

One of the major attractions of the relatively 
expensive off-campus credit courses provided by 
independent institutions is that most of them are 
offered as part of a sequence of courses that could 
lead eventually to a bachelor's or master's decree. 
In fact, 83 percent or the off-campus locations with 
three or more courses operated by independent 
institutions offered at least one degree program in 
Fall 1978. This cbmpares to 24 percent, at the 
University, 32 percent at the State University, and 21 
percent in the Coomunity Colleges. 

Among the four segnents, programs in business »nd 
management are the most frequently offered followed by 
social sciences, education, engineering, and public 
affairs and services. 

All four segments use a wide variety of facilities for 
their off-caaq?ua courses and programs. El«aeatary and 
secondary schools, however, are the most commonly used 
type of off -campus facility. 

Very few off-campus facilities are actually owned by 
the institutions offering courses there, and the 
number is decreasing. There has been a significant 
decrease in the number of donated facilities, howevisr, 
and a marked increase in the number of off-cao^us 
facilities that are leased. 

Very few of the locations operated by independent 
institutions are close to their campuses. In fact, 
Bore than half of the independent institutions' 

4 
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locfttioos are oore th»n fifty niXea away, aad nearly 
one out of every tea of thea is more thaa one hundred 
siXes avay. 

13. The Co—unity Colleges have the vast auijority of their 
off-cai^ua locations clustered quite close to their 
caapuses. In all, 1,141 locations, or 46 percent of 
CosMBunity College off-caotpus locations, are within 
five Biles of the parent caapus, and 72 percent are 
within ten ailes. By coapariaon, 17.2 and 35.7 
percent of the locations for the University and the 
State University » respectively, are within ten ailes. 

14. Forty-six (58%) of the State University's seventy-nine 
off-caaptts locationa with three or aore courses are 
located in just four counties: I>os Angeles, Orange, 
San Diego, and Santa Clara. While it is true that 
these are the four j^st populous counties in the State 
with aore than half of its total population, they are 
also the hoae of three University, eight State 
University, 44 Coaounity College, and 57 accredited 
independent c asp uses. 

15. For the aost part, the off-caapus operations of the 
independent institutions are located in the saae 
counties as those of the University and the State 
University. The overlap with the State University is 
particularly striking, with the vast aajority of the 
independent institutions' off-casqpus locations also 
clustered in the four aost populous counties. 

These findings raise a nuaber of important questions. For exaaple, 
the decline in enrollaents in the Cooaunity Colleges (Findings 5 and 
6) and the increase at the University of Ca]^ifomia and, 
particularly, the independent institutions (Finding>4), suggest that 
Proposition 13 has bad a draaatic iapact on off-caapus education. 
This interpretation is reinforced by the increase in leased 
facilities and the decrease in donated facilities, a phenoaenon that 
probably reflects the tightening of local school district budgets 
and the consequent inability to continue a policy of fiscal altruisn 
towards Coanmity Colleges. In addition, the fact that aost off- 
caapus locations are in areas already well-served raises aajor 
questions about duplication of effort as well as jurisdiction 
between public and independent segaents . The fact that the Cooaunity 
Colleges have over 1,000 off-ca^us locations within five ailes of 
.t h<* parent casipus raises questions about the interpretation of 
"isolation," especially at a tiae when a great aany Coaaunity 
Colleges have excess capacity on caapus. Finally, there is always a 
question of educational quality at a location which offers only one 



or two courses or one »t which a formtl prograa is not o£f«sred, a 
situatioa which applies in alnoat 87 percent of the locations 
statewide and 93 percent of those in the public segments. The idea 
that it is virtually iapossible to offer a high quality curriculua at 
a very ssall off-caapu« center has been accepted in New York» 
although it is also accepted that such ssall centers provide a level 
of access that is beneficial to the public interest. 



OFF-CAMPUS AND EXTENDEJ) DEGRF^ PROGRAMS. THE SEGMENTS 
University of California 

Off-c«Bpus operations and extended degree programs at the University 
of California can be divided into two categories. University 
Extension and The Extended University. The forsMsr has been in 
existence since 1893 and is currently in a period of considerable 
growth; the latter was created in 1972 and is being phased out of 
existence . 

University Extension began as a self-supporting enterprise just 
before the turn of this century and had established as niany as 19 
off-ca«pu» centers by 1910. During its early years, Extension 
suffered froa financial constraints and was not fully integrated 
into the parent institution. As part of a reorganisation in 1913, 
State support was provided in an annus! aaount of §25,000 under a 
special budget itea which, in 1919 was increased to $50,000. This 
arrangement continued until 1947 when the University agreed to 
include the Extension appropriation as part of its annual support 
budget. By that time, State support had increased to about $300,000, 
which represented approxiaately 13 percent of Extension's total 
budget of $2.3 million. 

In the early fifties, the University presented a new financing plan 
for Extension whereby the State would pay »ost administrative costs 
up to 25 percent of the total budget. The effect of this change was 
to increase State support to $628,265 in 1955-56, which represented 
18.9 percent of the total Extension budget, and to higher amounts in 
the subsequent decade as Extension entered a period of substantial 
growth and fiscal stability. 

Unfortuiiately for the program, this stability was short-lived— an 
austerity program initiated by then Governor Brown iu 1959 proposed 
that the entire State subsidy for Extension be eliminated- During 
the four years after the new financing plan was instituted. Extension 
had grown markedly and State support rose to meet that growth. The 
proposed cut for 1959-60 was $1,178,000, a reduction which prompted 
Clark Kerr, then President of the University, to remark that "a 100 
percent cut in Extension's subsidy would almost ruin the program." 
The Extension Director was more emphatic than that: 
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. . .we are asked to aake educatiooal decisions oa Che 
t>«si8 of what tJxe traffic will bear instead of on the basis 
Of educatioaal and locial needs. The reputation of 
University Extension cannot and auat not be divorced frosi 
the international distinction of this University. 63/ 

As a result of conferences with the Governor, State funding was 
raised froa zero to $544,984, an aaount S3 percent below the 
Univeraity's request and 40 percent below the 1958-S9 appropriation. 
Although not disastrous, the reduction led not only to an increase in 
student fees, ^but also to the setting of a precedent that would 
eventually iwlee Extension coa^letely self -supporting. 

In 1963, the Coordinating Council for Higher Education recoanended 
that the negotiated support level of 9 percent (resulting froa the 
1959-60 budget discussions) be continued on the grounds that: 

University Extension possessed the only Statewide 
organization for Continuing Education program capable of 
■ounting prograaui in the coaplete range of public higher 
education. Because of this aature organization, it is 
able to produce, on its own initiative, specialized or 
general course ^!ferings for the benefit of aany groups 
and publics. 64/ 

In spite of this vote of confidence, both the Department of Finance 
and the Office of the Legislative Analyat continued to recoaswnd 
reductions in State support for University Extension. Froa a high of 
$964,718 in 1966-67, State support was reduced to $626,000 in 1967- 
68, despite a request for $1,893,300, and then eliainated entirely by 
the Legislature in 1968. 

The result of the fiscal challenge was a coaplete reorganization of 
University Extension's adainistration, with control decentralized 
froa the President's Office to each of the nine caapuses. Each 
caapus was assigned a service area and local deans becsae responsible 
for the fiscsl viability of their prograas. The Dean- of University 
Extension is now responsible for overall coordination and policy and 
for the direct adainistration of statewide prograas. Support now 
coaes aloost entirely froa student fees, although soae additional 
revenue is realized froa gifts, contracts and grants. Regents' 
funds, and special State appropriations. At the present tiae, all of 
these sources coabined produce approxiaately $37 aillion in support, 
90 percent of which is froa student fees. According to the 
University, approxiaately 400,000 students were enrolled in 
Extension activitiea during 1977-78, with equal nunbers in credit 
and noncredit courses and other activities. Of this auaber, there is 
no indicstion of how aany were enrolled on or off caapus, but it is 
clear froa institutional estiaates that the vast aajority are 
enrolled on caapus. 
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The functions of University Extension were well defined in the Uni 
versity's Acsdeaic Plan , 1974*78 ; 

Coatiauiag Eduotion in the Profess ions - University 
Extension has .slresdy developed an extensive progrsai of 
continuing sod recurrent education for profesB%>nals in a 
nuaber of fields, in cooperation with professional 
schools, associations, and individual sieabers of the 
professions. Instructional program for professionals and 
paraprofessionals are now being offered in the health 
sciences, law, engineering and technology, ecological and 
environaental sciences, the behavioral sciences, and other 
professional areas. 

Teaching Prograas Directed Toward Social Probleas - 
Drawing on University research and other resources, 
University Extension is increasingly active in providing 
special courses which fociys on such' issues as 
uneaploysent, race and poverty, land use, drug abuse, 
environMntal concerns, and probleas of youth in minority 
and low-inco»*( romunities. Many of these prograas are 
planned and presented in cooperation with city and county 
planners, other public agencies, and volunteer organi- 
zations. Special emphasis is currently being given to 
public service prograas for segysents of society that tend 
to be "left out"— courses to help these segments upgrade 
their imowledge and skills in career areas and to be fully 
aware of their rights. 

Instruction for an Inforaed Citizenry - The complexities 
of modem society require a sophisticated electorate, and 
University Extension offers courses of a broad array of 
local, state, national, and international issues for 
individuals who want to learn aore about aatters on which 
they aay have to help reach decisions . 

Courses in the Liberal and Creative Arts - In a state which 
alresdy has a high average educational level. University 
Extetsion prograaa in the liberal and creative art^ focus 
upon the use of innovative media to help advance 
appreciation of and creative contributions to these 
fields. 

Prograas Directed Toward Self -Awareness and Identity - In 
response to widespread deaand, University Extension is 
providing aore courses and seminars which deal with 
various aspects of interpersonal relations, coping with 
alienation, and finding identity and meaning of the 
context of the strenuous demands of aK>dem life. 
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la the F«1V of 1976, the University coaducted a survey 65/ of 
Berkeley Exteasioa students to detesnine their general demog ^phic 
characteristic*. The scat significant findings froin this survey are 
shown below. 

TABLE n 



Item 



Percentages 



Sex: 

Male 
Feaale 

Age: 

17 - 24 

25-38 

39 - 66 
Ethnicity: 

Caucasian 

Minority 

Unspecified 
Marital Status: 

Married 

Single 
Children: 

At least one child 

No children 
Eaiployed : 

Full Tiise 

Part Ti«» 

Uneaiployed 
Occupational Group: 

Student/None 

Service 

Teachers 

Quasi-professionals 
Professionals 
Faaily Incooie: 

$ 2,000 - $10,000 
11,000 - 20,000 
21,000 - 30,000 
31.000 - 40,000 
41,000 - 97,000 
Level of Education 
(foCTsal schooling) 

Less than Bachelor's 

Degree 
Bachelor's Degree 
Professional, Master's, 
Ph.D. 



50.6% 

49.4 

8.2 
61.0 
\ 28.9 

88.. 3 
11.1 
0.6 

54.9 
45.1 

47.5 
52.5 

72.2 
10.5 
17.3 

7.4 
19.1 
19.1 
41.4 
13.0 

19.0 
37.9 

24.9 
10.9 
7.3 



22.3 
40.1 



37.6 
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What clearly emerges is a student profile that is largely white, 
employed full time, married but childless, over 25 years of age, 
relatively afflueat, and about equally distributed between men and 
women. This is very similar to the profile developed by the Bureau 
of Social Science Resei^rch, discussed in Chapter 3, as well as that 
developed by the Association of Independent California Colleges and 
Universities (AICCU), which is discussed later in this chapter. 

In addition to Extension, the University also maintains the Extended 
University, a prograjo begun daring the 1972-73 academic year that is 
currently m the process of being phased out. The purpose of the 
program was to provide educational opportunities for upper division 
and master's degree students who were: 

. . .effectively denied access to formal University study 
because of work, family obligations, finances , cultural 
and geographical isolation, family or home responsi- 
bilities and/or similar impediments to full-time, 
residential study. 66/ 

In this sense, of course, the Extended University was typical of 
outreach programs everywhere. What made it different from those 
operated by the California State University and Colleges and by 
ix^dependent institutions was the fact that students were charged 
only one-half of the fees charged to regular University on-campus 
students, considerably less than the fees charged by the other four- 
year segments. It may have been due to this inequity that the 
Legislature decided to terminate State support ii* 1975, a decision 
which led to the phasing out of the Extended University. 

There is considerable evidence to support the view that the 
University's effort to extend its traditional approaches into 
nontraditional and off-campus areas was a partial response to 
criticism that the University was an "elitist" institution, 
unconcerned with new instructional techniques, with part-time study, 
and with older and underrepresented clienteles. Another reason for 
the establishment of the Extended University undoubtedly was the 
genuine concern among many members of the University community that 
the criticism had some validity. What also seems clear, however, is 
that the University's coomitment to the concept of the Extended 
University was not as strong as that of the California State 
University and Colleges, whose efforts are discussed next. The fact 
that the decision was made to phase out the program once State 
funding was terminated by the Legislature rather than attempt to 
continue it under an alternate funding arrangement, such as higher 
student fees or the use of inteijiial University resources, indicates 
that the program occupied a relatively low priority. The fact that 
University Extension was so well established, and the fact that much 
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of what the Extended University purported to do could also be done 
through Extension, probably contributed to the decision to abandon 
the program. Should funding return, this attitude oight well change, 
but it appears quite safe to state at this juncture that there is 
little will or desire at the official levels of the University to 
continue fonaal degree programs beyond the confines of the 
traditional, caj^us-based setting. 



Califi^rnia State University and Colleges 

The California State University and Colleges offers four distinct 
approaches to off-caapus and extended degree opportunities: (1) 
Extended degree programs; (2) the Consortium of the California State 
University and Colleges; (3) State University Extension; and (4) 
miscellaneous courses provided at off-campus locations. 
Administratively, extended degree programs and Extension offerings 
are operated under the auspices of State University Extension, 
miscellaneous courses through the campuses, and the Consortium 
through its own administration and governing board. 

Off-campus programs began within the then State College system in 
1932 with the offering of extension courses in agriculture through 
Fresno State. Following World War II » programs expanded 
considerably with the influx of returning veterans, so much so that 
the Strayer Report called for tbe public segments to define the areas 
of adult education each would serve. 

In 1953, the State Advisory Committee on Adult Education, originally 
established in 1944, was reactivated and submitted its 
recoBBjendations . Among these were that a committee consisting of 
appointees from the State Board of Education and the Regents of the 
University would appoint local committees which would assign: 

. . .responsibilities for the adult education t-'OgJ^aos 
among the different public education agencies operating 
in. . .communities where difficulties now arise. ... In 
cases where agreement cannot be reached, the chief local 
school officer may appeal to the State Advisory Committee 
on Adult Education, whose decision would be accepted as 
final. 62/ 

In 1955 , the State Department of Education released a report on the 
needs of public higher education. Generally referred to since as 
"The Restudy," it clearly established the precedent of restricting 
the senior segments tp the upper division level in offering off- 
campus and extended education: 
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. . .ia the allocation of services, the junior colleges 
should confine their course offerings to the 13th and 14th 
grade level in their day and evening programs and to Adult 
Education offerings clearly appropriate to their function; 
. . .the state colleges and the University of California 
should not offer any courses through their evening or 
extension divisions which are clearly lower division 
courses and which unnecessarily duplicate appropriate 
offerings of the local junior colleges. 68/ 

With the issues and territories now defined oore clearly, extended 
educational programs in all segments experienced a gradual growth. 
Within the State Colleges, a strong emphasis on in-service t ning 
for teachers soon emerged. 

In 1960, the Master Plan was offered to the Legislature. It con- 
tained a number of observations and recommendations, including the 
following: 

1. The staff which prepared the 1948 Strayer Report and 
The Restudy recognized the impossibility of spelling 
out completely and finally the differentiatiou of 
functions in the field of adult education. This 
conclusion was supported by a report of a subcojsoiittee 
of the first State Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education, and subsequently approved by the Committee, 
which included the following statement: 

It is the opinion of the subcomoittee that no workable 
set of categorical rules governing relationships 
between and among the public adult education agencies 
in the State of California can be formulated at this 
time, which would eliminate all conflicts or 
duplications in programs. 69/ 

2. In the long-range plan for providing opportunities in 
higher education to the people of California provision 
for adequate state support of adult education services 
be assured. However, in this determination of what 
the state should support, effort be made to 
differentiate between those enrollees who are pursuing 
a stated, planned program with definite occupational 
or liberal education objectives and those who are 
enrolling in single courses for which matriculation or 
prerequisites are absent. 70/ ^ 

In his very recent report on off -campus education, George E. McCabe 
makes two important observations with regard to the Master Plan 
effort: 
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Nowhere in its report does the Master Plan Survey Team 
distinguish between on-campus and off-caopus prograiBS, 
except for a parenthetical reference to the fact that at 
that tiae all extension prograais of the state colleges 
were conducted off-caapus. 

Clearly, the call of the Master Plan for a differentiation . 
in funding between enrollees pursuing a stated, planned 
prograsa of definite occupational or liberal arts 
cbjectf-ives and those enrolling in single courses for which 
matriculation' or prerequisites are absent is a call which 
has been ignored in the funding of coraounity college 
evening and off-caapus prograats. 71/ 

For the next several years, clear policies for the developnent and 
adadnistr^tion of off-ca»pus activities in the State College system 
were not in evidence. There were no explicit guidelines concerning 
State support. Even self-supporting extension activities were 
hampered by the fact that any and all surplusses from these programs 
had to be returned to the State General Fund at the close of each 
fiscal year, a fact which made program development difficult and 
which also created the curious phenomenon of students supporting the 
State instead of the other way around. In 1965, this began to 
change . 

As of the 1963-64 academic year, enrollments in State College 
extension courses totaled 45,600, mostly at the four large campuses 
at Los Angeles, Sacramento « San Francisco, and San Jose. In 1965, 
the State Co«aittee on Continuing Education issued a report which 
recoBttended that a special fund be established which would permit the 
campuses to rcitain surpluses , a recommendation which was accepted by 
the Legislature in 1967 (SB 408) with the establishment of the State 
College Extension Programs Revenue Fund. 

By 1970, there was considerable evidence of further growth: 

At the close of fiscal year 1970, more than 3,700 classes 
were offered throughout the system, of which approximately 
90 percent were credit earning. The total generated 
revenue exceeded 3.6 million dollars, the balance exceeded 
1.1 million dollars, and a surplus of approximately 
$300,000 was provided for future growth and development. 
In October 1970, the State College Advisory Committee on 
Continuing Education approved expenditures of $290,000 of 
accumulated surplus for the support of innovative 
extension programs at eleven colleges. By 1970-71, 
extension course enrollments had increased from 45,745 in 
1963-64, to 118,057 exclusive of foundation program 
enrollments. 72/ 
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In 1970, suiaaer sessions were included in the same funding raechanisa 
with extension. The special fund created by SB 408 became the State 
College Continuing Education Revenue Fund» with administrative 
direction given to a newly established statewide dean who reported 
directly to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 

With the internal systems thus established, Chancellor Dumke 
presented a document to the Board of Trustees in 1971 in which he 
called for a major expansion of off-campus and extended educational 
opportunities. Noting the perceived "rigid system," which primarily 
served students in residence, he called for an alternative that 
included "television, correspondence courses, self-study combined 
with short-course on-campus programs, taped lectures with study 
guides to comprise programmed learning, as well as classroom 
instruction on or off campus," 73/ all to be on a self-supporting 
basis • 

Chancellor Dumke 's call for expansion in the nontraditional sector 
was endorsed by the Board of Trustees with the establishment of the 
Commission on External Degree Programs in 1971. Marcia Salner 
described this development as follows: 

Subsequent endorsement "f these goals (stated by Dumke) by 
the Board resulted in the formation of the Comnission on 
External Degrees which was charged with the establishment, 
on a pilot project basis, of policies and procedures for 
implementing off-campus degree programs. The activities 
of the Coomission resulted in the concept of the "1,000 
mile campus" and the CSUC system now has established 
policies which govern the development of external degrees. 
74/ 

At present, external degree programs are developed by the individual 
campuses and, after review by the Chancellor's Office, are forwarded 
to the Cooiaission for approval. These programs are fully self- 
supporting, although a small amount of funding is provided for fee 
waivers. By the fall of 1975, enrollment in these programs had 
reached 3,733. 

In 1973, the Consortium of the California State University and 
Colleges was established as the result of another recommendation by 
the Commission on External Degree Programs. Its purposes were to: 

. serve the needs of highly mobile adult students, who 
through circumstances are required to transfet from one 
college to another, thereby losing degree credit. 

. develop statewide or regionaj. external degree programs to 
• serve sparsely populated ge6graphical areas, or students 
with special interests who are dispersed over a wide area. 
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conduct . programs in geographic areas where the local CSUC 
cattpus is unable to coeet the need vith its own resources* 

. encourage^ reciprocity or residence credit and core degreev 
requireflM^nts between caopuses and to begin building toward 
the developaent o£ a coMon "credit bank** or curricular 
records for students* 

. develop strategies for assessing the prior learning 
experiences of adult students whose varied backgrounds of 
work and schooling autke admissions decisions oore complex:* 
75/ 

As of 1977-78, total FTE enrollaettt in the Consortiujn was 
approxisately 500, a figure that has been reduced to an estiiaated 300 
for the 1979-80 fiscal year. Although originally supported by the 
Legislature ($46,252 in 1972-73 with increasing amounts to $200>000 
in 1976-77), it is currently self-supporting according to a 
memorandum from the Chancellor. 76/ The Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges granted full regional accreditation to the Con- 
sortium in 1976. 

In 1973, in the first major study since the establishment of the 
Master Plan Survey Team, the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education released its report. Several of its 
recommendations are pertinent: 

1. Equal accessibility [should] be provided for persons 
regardless of age and geography. 77/ 

2. Proposed general admissions criteria applicable to the 
three public seg^nts . .shall not necessarily be 
applied to innovative programs designed to service 
adults beyond the norual age of college attendance." 
78/ 

3. The public segments, with the approval of the proposed 
Postsecondary Education Commission, have the 
discretion to modify general admissions criteria for 
several cited purposes including the needs of a geo- 
graphic area* 79/ 

4. Family income, geographic location and age, among 
other listed factors, should "no longer impede the 
access of any citizen who can benefit from higher 
education." 80/ 

Some of these recommendations were incorporated into the legislation 
establishing the Postsecondary Education Commission. Others, 
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however, such as the call for equal acfcessibility regardless of age 
and geography, are probably iiapossible lo implement fully, although 
it is clear that progress has been laade by both the State University 
and the Coaaunity Colleges. Similarly, the call for maximum 
utilization of facilities seems quite contradictory to the call for 
access, since the latter requires the offering of courses and 
programs away from the campuses , an act that can only serve to reduce 
utilization of existing buildings, not increase it. The fact that 
the most recent inventory of o^£-campus locations and programs shows 
so many off -campus locations close to the campuses constitutes at 
least priiaa facie evidence that this recommendation has been met with 
less than strict adherence. 

Following the effort by the Joint Committee, the Legislature 
coBKttissioned a number of additional studies, one of which was 
released in 1975. 81/ As with the report by the Joint CoBoittee, 
this study called for additional access and funding. Legislative 
actions, however, did not provide encouragement that these goals 
would soon be met. 

Nevertheless, the State University continued to expand off-campus 
prograsning, joining with the University of California to open the 
Ventura Learning Cer '^^er in 1974 and its own Stockton Center of 
Stanislaus State College the following year in which 731 students 
enrolled in 28 courses (4 additional courses were offered in Merced) . 
During the 1975-76 academic year, all. nineteen campuses of the State 
University system were engaged in external degree programs. 

Since 1975, the State University's efforts have been marked by a 
series of studies and by negotiations with the Governor and the 
Legislature for more generous fuadiug. In 1975, the Trustees 
requested $750,000 for baccalaureate- level external degree programs, 
a request designed to make student fees for off -campus programs more 
comparable with those for on-campus programs. This request was 
denied. Nevertheless, State support was provided for certain off- 
campus classes which, by 1977-78, served 1,002 FTE students. In 
addition, 1,122 FTE students were enrolled in external degree 
programs, all of which were self-supporting except for funding for a 
small number of fee waivers,. Finally, the Consortium had an 
enrollment, also self-supporting, of 423 FTE students. Thus, the 
total State University enrollment off-campus was 2,547 FTE students. 
In 1978-79, this total rose only slightly to 2,585, with 925 in 
State-supported individual courses, 1,160 in external degree 
programs, and 500 in the Consortium. There were no changes in the 
funding arrangements in that year. 

During the 1978 legislative session, the Chancellor's Office again 
presented its case to the legislative fiscal committees. The 
presentation was made by Assistant Vice-Chancellor Robert 0. Bess 





and was based oa the reports published over a twenty-year period by 
various agencies. 

Dr. Bess's conclusions included the following: 

. The vast najority of students being served are essentially 
the saae deoographically as the high proportion of part- 
tioe adults we have traditionally served tlirough on-campus 
late afternoon and evening prograas. 

. Nuiabers to be served are significant but relatively aoall. 
We estiisate it will not exceed 5 percent of total 
enrollaent in the foreseeable future, perhaps 16,000 
students. 

. Availability of instructional support services at off- 
caopus locations represents a sigaificant limitation on 
our ability to provide off -campus instruction. Most 
evaluations have expressed concern about liaited library 
resources available at program sites. 

. Movement from self-support to state-support will require 
that consideration be given to allocations for faculty 
travel and workload recognition for those who oust travel 
excessive distances as well as for critically needed 
instructional si4>port. 

Should regular State-supported instruction be offered to 
matriculated students at off-campus locations? We believe 
this should ao longer be considered an issue. Other 
segments have not differentiated on the basis of location 
alone. We believe it appropriate that we do likewise. 
Geography should not be a basis for charging instructional 
fees. 82/ 

What emerged from Dr. Bess's testimony was a clear statement of State 
University policy, one that had considerable support from the 
cotaoissions, task fox^ces, and legislative studies that preceded it. 
Nevertheless, the Legislature did not accede to the State 
University's requests for funding. 

In 1976, the Assembly Permanent Subcoooittee on Postsecondary 
Education had urged a major study of the subject of extended 
education. Although not acted upon by the Legislature at that time, 
the idea was resurrected in 1978 since it seemed clear that a final 
decision on the question of funding or not funding off-campus 
instruction would soon have to be made. The State University had 
spent several years studying the problem and had published a number 
of reports from its various commissions and task forces, all of which 
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had concluded that State funding was a logical course of action. The 
fact that cwo of the Legislature's own coamittees had tnade sioailar 
recooBcndations (the Joint Cownittee on the Master Plan ^nd the 
Assembly Pennanent Subcomsaittee on Postsecondary Education) 
strengthened the State University's position. Subsequently, the 
Legislature '.s Conference Coaaoittee on the Budget Bill approved 
language which called for the present study. 



California Community Colleges 

Of all students enrolled in the four segments of postsecondary 
education in California, the majority are in the California 
Community Colleges. According to the Commission's most recent 
inventory of off-campus locations and pro-ams (Fall 1978), 62.4 
percent of the off -campus locations and SI. 3 percent of the course 
registrations are in that segment. Although this is a decrease^f rom 
the 1976 figures of 67.7 and 84.8 percent, respectively, the 
Community Colleges are still clearly the principal providers of off- 
campus educational services. The figures are also dramatically 
higher than the total reported by the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education in the fall of 1972. 83/ At that time, the Council 
reported 1,363 off -campus locations of all types (large and small; 
owned, leased, rented, etc.) with an enrollment of 190,000 students, 
over 98 percent of them part time. By contrast, and although they 
are not directly comparable, course registrations four years later 
were 472,153, and six years later, 363,899. The 1,363 locations 
reported in 1972 had grown to 2,985 in 1976 and then dropped to ^,507 
in 1978. Thus, it is apparent that something caused a dramatic 
growth in enrollment between 1972 and 1976, and that something else 
caused a decline between 1976 and 1978. 

Jerome Evans, in a report on Community College tinance prepaired for 
the CoBwission in 1977, discussed the growth phenomenon of the 1975- 
76 academic year. 

* 

The reasons for this unexpected inctease are, not 
altogether clear, but it is likely tha^ a weakened job 
market, a sharp increase in state ail, and aggressive 
advertising by college officials were iiaportant factors. 
84/ 

During the 1976 Legislative Session, SB 1641 was approved and signed 
by the Governor. The bill had a dramatic effect on Community College 
finance in a number of ways, not the least of which was the 
elimination of the "defined adult" category which had previously 
resulted in differential support for young, full-time students on 
the one hand and older, part-time students on the other. Prior to 
the passage of this legislation, all apportionment foiinulas had 
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different asethods of coaputing aid for these two groups; persons 21 
years of age or older and taking less then ten credit hours of work 
received substantially less State support than students who were 
under 21 or taking ten credit hours or ©ore. Districts received full 
support for students who were under 21 regardless of the number of 
credit hours for which they enrolled and full support for students 21 
and over if ^ they were enrolled for at least ten hours. Thus^ age 
seated to be the principal determinant of State support and a case 
was laade that Cosaunity College districts were suffering financial 
discrimination to the extent that they attempted to^ provide classes 
for older citizens. As Evans noted: 

Another major change in the new legislation (SB 1641) is 
the eliBdination of the distinction between ^'adult'' and 
other students in counting units of ADA. The distinction 
was originally adopted in 1934 in an attempt to 
distinguish between the cost of instruction for adult 
students and that for all other students* This 
distinction has never been very popular, however, because 
adult students — defined as students over the age of 21 
taking less than 10 hours per week—are as costly to 
instruct in regular graded classes as are other students « 
It is the type of class rather than the type of student 
that has the greater influence on instructional costs. 
For this reason » there has been steadily mounting pressure 
to eliminate the distinction, an action that until this 
year (1976) seemed blocked by the probable cost to the 
state of doing so. . 85/ 

Virtually all of the available materials on the subject of off-campus 
education offer the view that Community Colleges were not looking 
towards off-campus locations to any significant degree prior to 
1965. The Commission' s inyentory of off-campus locations and 
programs for 1975 indicated that of the 2,698 locations reported to 
be in existence for that year, only 88 (3.3%) were in existence prior 
to 19b0, and only 156 (5.8%) prior to 1965. Another 254 were started 
in the subsequent five-year period, but the real growth came in the 
early 1970s. From 1970 to 1975, 2,274 locations began operation, 
62.1 percent of ^em in 1974 and 1975. This is not a totally 
reliable figure, of course, since many locations in existence prior 
to 1975 may have begun operation and then closed before they could be 
reported, but the figures are certainly indicative of the type of 
growth the Community Colleges experienced in the first half of thr 
1970s. 

In order to obtain a picture of the type of programs Community 
Colleges offer off campus, a questionnaire was sent to twenty 
colleges of varying size, geographic location, and cosmnitment to 
off-campus operations. Of these, fourteen responded in time for this 
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report. (See Appeadix C) . T\ey provided complete course lists, 
times of day courses were offered, fees charged (if any), whether the 
courses were offered for credit, what type of faculty taught then 
(full time or part tiae) , and the length of tijue each was held. The 
total number of courses reported equaled about a fourth of the total 
reported in the Coamission's inventory and should provide a 
representative sample of the State as a whole. 

Table 12 shows the number of courses, type of courses, and type of 
faculty. The faculty are categorized as "Full-Time, On-Load," 
"Full-Time, Off -Load," or "Part-Time." The first of these refers to 
regular, full-time faculty who are teaching an off-pampus course as 
part of their normal assignment. "Full-Time, Off -Load" refers to 
regular, full-time faculty who are teaching an off-campus course in 
addition to their normal assignment. "Part-Time" means individuals 
who are not regular faculty members with full-time teaching 
contracts but persons hired on a course-by-course basis. 



TABLE 12 

COURSES AND TYPE OF FACULTY TEACHING AT SELECTED 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS IN THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL 1979 



Courses Faculty 

College Total Credit Non-CridTt On-Load Off-Load Part-Time 



A 


254 


228 


26 


71 


11 


172 


B 


110 


71 


39 


6 


11 


93 


C 


767 


194 


573 


149 


10 


608 


D 


231 


210 


21 


71 


5 


155 


E 


119 


100 


19 


15 


2 


102 


F 


453 


277 


176 


9 


5 


439 


G 


226 


33 


193 


26 


11 


189 


H 


72 


34 


38 


1 


2 


69 


I 


445 


435 


10 


96 


9 


340 


J 


480 


39 


441 


22 


9 


449 


K 


226 


226 


0 


39 


8 


179 


L 


113 


109 


4 


0 


2 


111 


M 


56 


34 


22 


1 


4 


51 


N 


108 


100 


8 


13 


0 


95 


Totals 


3.660 


2.090 


1.570 


519 


89 


3,052 


Percent 


lOOZ 


57.1% 


42.9% 


14. 2S 


2.4Z 


83.4 
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As Table 12 showg, there is virtually no consisteacy amoag the 
fourteen colleges as to the distribution o£ credit and noncredit 
classes. "College IT' offers all of its courses for credit » while 92 
percent of "College J's" courses are in the noncredit category. 
Similarly, "Colleges C" and "G" have 75 and 85 percent of their 
courses in the noncredit area, respectively. Of the fourteen 
colleges, ten have a Majority of credit offerings while four have 
RBOSt classes in the noncredit category. The fact that one of these 
institutions also awlntains both the high school adult progran and 
the regular Coawmxty College prograa helps to explain the 
preponderance of noncredit offerings, but this is only a partial 
explanation. 

Of greater interest is the fact that part-tiae faculty are currently 
teaching 33.4 percent of the off-caa^us courses in the fourteen 
colleges. Over the years, ssany Cowmnnity College representatives 
have placed the total number of part-tiae faculty at about two- thirds 
of all CoKSiunity College faculty on a headcount basis. While this 
Bay be true of the entire systea, it is certainly an understatenent 
when only off-casipus classes are considered, so much so that it seens 
fair to state than off-caopus classes are not taught by regular 
faculty to any significant extent. Given the urgings of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges (Chapter 6) for greater use of 
regular faculty in off -campus prograaaing, the implications of such 
ovgrwhglaing reliance on part-tiae instructors are significant. 

Table 13 shows course lengths and fee charges in the 3,660 courses 
noted in Table 12, above. 

TABLE 13 

COURSE LENGTH AND FEES CHARGED IN OFF -CAMPUS CLASSES 
IN THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES, FALL 1979 
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Item Number Percent 
Course Length: 

2 Weeks or Less 93 2.5% 

2-19 Weeks 490 13.4 

Over 10 Weeks 2,795 76.4 

Unknown 282 7.7 

Totals 3,660 100. OX 

Course Type and Fee Status: 
Credit 

Fee Charged 169 4.6 

Fee Not Charged 1,850 50.6 
Non-Credit 

Fee Charged 311 8.5 

Fee Not Charged 1,220 33.3 

Unknown 110 3.0 

Totals 3,660 100.0% 
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Table 14 shovs the length of course offerings in the fourteen 
districts. 

TABLE 14 

COURSE LENGTH IN OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES IN 
FOURTEEN SELECTED CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

FALL 1979 





2 Weeks 


2 - 10 


Over 10 




Institution 


or Less 


weeks 




unKiiuwn 


A 


2 


15 


113 


124 


B 


0 


0 


71 


39 


C 


27 


81 


659 


0 


D 


2 


49 


180 


0 


E 


0 


0 


0 


119 


F 


16 


47 


390 


0 


6 


0 


21 


205 


0 


H 


0 


39 


33 


0 


I 


4 


100 


341 


0 


J 


24 


97 


359 


0 


R 


6 


6 


214 


0 


L 


0 


0 


113 


0 


M 


1 


17 


38 


0 


N 


11 


18 


79 


0 


Totals 


93 


490 


2,795 


282 


Percent 


2.5Z 


13.45: 


76.4% 


7. 71 



Coanumity Colleges nmet off-caapus facilities to conduct classes very 
similar in fomat to those offered on campus , either during the day 
or in the evening. This fonoat is the standard lecture/discussion 
systea that, has been used throughout postsecondary education for 
centuries. The fact that 76.4 percent of all classes are quarter or 
seaester length certainly indicates the similarity with on-campus 
progransing. The fact that about 16 percent of the classes are not 
of a traditional length is interesting and nay well show the 
flexibility of the Coowunity Colleges in meeting special needs. 

Of the 583 courses reported to be of shorter length, 312 of theo are 
offered for credit and 271 are noncredit. Fees for these courses 
vary to a reawrkable extent as shown in Table 15. 
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TABLE 15 



FEES FOR SHORTER COURSES OFFERED OFF CAMPUS BY 
SELECTED CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FALL 1979 



Student Fees 


Less 


Than 2 Weeks 


2 Weeks 


To 10 Weeks 


Credit 


Non -Credit 


Credit 


Non-Credit 


No Fee 


39 


29 


238 


133 


$ 0.01 - 1.00 


0 


3 


3 


2 


$ 1.01 - $ 5.00 


1 


7 


6 


15 


$ 5.01 - $ 10.00 


3 


5 


a 


17 


}$ 10.01 - $ 20.00 


3 


6 


3 


47 


*$ 20.01 - $ 50.00 


1 


0 


1 


6 


$ 50.01 - $100.00 


0 


0 


0 


0 


$100.01 - $200.00 


0 


0 


4 


0 


Over $200.00 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Totals 


47 


50 


265 


221 



This table shovs £irtt thMt Crnaimity Colleges do ctuirge for a number 
of credit offerings, substantially in several cases. Second, a great 
nany noncredit offerings do not require fees although it should be 
noted that Mny of these occur in one district that also administers 
the high school adult programs, all of which are noncredit • However, 
if the list were expanded to include all 3,660 courses surveyed, it 
would be clear that there is little consistency among districts in 
terms of the type of courtcs for which credit is offered and fees are 
charged. 

Since student services are a major concern in the off -campus area, 
each of the colleges surveyed was asked to provide information on the 
extent and type of student services provided. Several of the 
responses are quoted below: 

Services such as couojeling, testing, placement, library 
facilities, etc., are difficult to provide the further 
distant the off-caiq>us location happens to be, at least in 
comparison to those services provided to students on 
campus. Off -Campus centers where large numbers of classes 
are offered, of course, provide more services such as 
counseling and testing. These kinds of services vary in 
their importance for off -campus instruction. They are 
very important to those who are degree candidates but for 
those who are essentially continuing education students, 
"^we find that these services, though somewhat desirable are 
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aot absolutely necessary. However, it is believed that 
the existence of library facilities is very desirable in 
all cases. 

» 

. There are very few studeat services provided to the off- 
. caapus locations. Before Proposition 13, we did have some 
counseling service occasionally. However, counseling 
service is only available on campus for evening students. 
Off-caspus students owy inake an appointment and travel to 
the campus to meet with a counselor. At the present time 
having counselors available off campus is not economically 
feasible. 

. No student services are provided off-campus students other 
than off-campus registration and off-campus book 
purchasing. The loss of library facilities is probably 
the most serious disadvantage of such classes although the 
lack of collegiate atmosphere is also important. 

The absence of counseling services is not considered to be 
serious because it is assumed that off-campus students 
will become on-campus students within a reasonable length 
of time. The off -campus program is not large enough to 
permit a student to complete a course of studies off 
campus. 

The only support service offered at the locations is that 
of admission and enrollment. However, other support 
services are available on campus in the evenings and the 
library is open weekends to serve students from off-caapus 
locations. The cost of providing support services at each 
location would be prohibitive. 

Counseling on a limited scale has been provided. Our 
experience has shown thst most of our off-campus students 
do not eacpect or demand services more commonly utilized by 
full-time day and evening part-time students. We do 
encourage instructors to read weekly bulletins to their 
classes and encourage students to take advantage of on- 
campus services. I believe that there is less need for 
these services off campus, but for certain classes and 
locations the need is there. 

What emerges from the colleges' coaoients is generally consistent. 
Most stated that there are very few services provided at locations 
offering only a sswll number of courses; se^j-eral noted that the 
potential cost involved was the reason. Thos. olleges that main::ain 
larger centers, however, all reported that a range of services was 
provided which, if not exactly comparable to those found on campus. 




was at least sufficient to meet studeats* basic needs* Several 
colleges appear to feel that the availability of services on campus 
is sufficient for off-campus students as well^ a claiio that should 
probably be questioned on the grounds that if students were able to 
go to the cajspuSy there would be little need for off-caaipus courses* 
Finally, the aost consistently deficient but possibly the most 
Important service » is the library. Of the twelve colleges that 
coiamented on student services » only six mentioned libraries. Of 
these » none claimed to provide comprehensive library services, and a 
few noted that students were e^cpected to use either the local public 
libraries or to travel to the campus. One college noted, "The loss 
of library facilities is probably the most serious disadvantage of 
such classes. . . .** 



The surveyed colleges were also asked to provide "any studies of the 
costs of off*-campus instruction, either independently or in 
comparison to on^-campus costs." Aoiong the respondents, only one 
provided any data. This college's report is shown as Table 16. 

TABLE 16 



REPORTED INCOME FROM STATE SOURCES IN 
ONE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
FALL 1977 





Hwib%r of 


AQA 


IncoMt from 


Profit to 


Loss to 


Location 


Classes 




State Sources 


District 


District 


1 


2 


4.19 


9 2.303 


$ 431 


$ — 


2 


1 


2.46 


1.646 


466 




3 


1 


2.28 


1.525 


569 




4 


1 


1.91 


1,278 




1,CS3 


5 


19 


58ao 


33.382 


12,378 




6 


13 


36.20 


24,218 


6.906 




7 


6 


9.57 


6.402 




434 


3 




1.09 


729 




212 


9 




10.75 


7,192 


-2^36 




10 


17 


43.23 


32 » 299 


2>313 




11 


11 


12.30 


3.562 




10.627 


12 




2.Q0 


1.333 


268 




13 




1.46 


977 


284 




14 




1.91 


1.278 


402 




15 


0 


0 


0 




131 


16 






769 




62 


Tocalj 


80 


194.15 


$129,898 


$27,513 


$12,604 



MAC Profic 

CO Ol.crict $ U.m 



Obviously, it is hazardous to draw conclusioas based upon data from 
only one of the over one hundred Community Colleges in the California 
system. Nevertheless > some tentative observations can be made. The 
college in question is of both average wealth and student population- 
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It maintains an off-campus program that is smaller than average— 16 
locations versus the statewide mean of 25.1. The college conducts 
its off-CMjpus courses almost entirely with part-time faculty (98 
percent), which almost certainly has much to do with the fact that it 
is able to support them without using local funds and still show a 
surplus from State apportionments. In districts employing greater 
numbers of full-time faculty, it is certainly possible that this 
surplus would be smaller or nonexistent. 

A major consideration is the fact that these data were reported prior 
to the passage of Proposition 13, at a time when State support for a 
district of this relative assessed valuation would have received 
less than half of its total support from the State. In this case, 
the district received $669 per unit of average daily attendance, an 
amount «hich has more than doubled since 1977-78. This fact alone 
appears to provide some Community Colleges with a powerful incentive 
to employ more part-time personnel since it is often possible to 
conduct such courses for less money than is received from the State. 
This question may be applicable not only to off -campus education, but 
to courses offered on campus that are taught by part-time faculty as 
well. 

Just as Evans noted that the finance formula which provided different 
amounts of support for adults and non-adults made little sense, so 
too does any formula based strictly on location. Logic may 
eventually lead to a system whereby districts are supported on the 
basis of tho type of faculty teaching the courses rather than on 
either the type of students enrolled or the location at which they 
are taught. 

This discussion leads naturally to a consideration of the faculty 
members themselves. Earlier, Table 12 noted that in the fourteen 
colleges reporting data, 83.4 percent of the courses were taught by 
part-time faculty. Thirteen of the colleges also reported salary 
schedules for these faculty. For full-time faculty, salaries are 
based on both years of service and educational level and are reported 
on the basis of a full teaching load of fifteen units. For part-time 
faculty, compensation is based either on a dollar amount paid per 
class hour taught or on an amount per semester/quarter unit. Table 
17 shows the hourly rates for the reporting colleges. All are for 
instructors in lecture classes (credit) with a master's degree and 
one year of experience. 
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TABLE 17 



HOURLY RATES FOR PART-TIME INSTRUCTORS AT THIRTEEN 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
1979-80 



College 



Hourly Rate 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
M 



$18.85 
18.99 
17.72 
15.25 
18.61 
14.05 
23.35 
16.00 
19.62 
13.40 
19.39 
19.89 
25.61 



The aiean hourly rate for part-tiiae iostructors ia Table 17 is $13.55. 
Assiuaing each unit of work involves sixteen hours of class tise and a 
fall load represents fifteen units of work, the annualized salary for 
a part-tiaw instructor (with a master's degree and one year's 
experience) teaching credit courses in a lecture foraat is $8,904 per 
year- The salaries paid to regular faculty teaching the saa» type of 
courses and with the sane educational preparation and experience is 
as follows: 



TABLE 18 



ANNUAL SALARIES FOR FULL-TIME COfWUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY 
WITH ONE YEAR'S EXPERIENCE AND A MASTER'S DEGREE 

1977-78 



College 



Annual Salary 



A 
B 
c 

D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 
H 



72 



$15,709 
12,942 
15,580 
14,385 
13,382 
14,660 
15,842 
14,660 
15,339 
14.735 
14,330 
15,117 
15.808 
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The aean of these figures is $14,806— $5,902 per year more thaa the 
annualized salary of the part- time instructor. This neans that it 
would cost only about 60 percent aa much to hire part-time 
instructors as full-time, a difference of such magnitude that off- 
campus classes might be prohibitively expensive if districts were 
required to use regular faculty. However, the fact that the figures 
shown above in Table 18 are for the 1977-78 year, while those in 
Table 17 are for 1979-80, means that the' salary distance between the 
full-time and part-time faculty is now even greater. Also, part-time 
faculty receive very few fringe benefits, a fact that probably 
reduces the cost of such faculty to less than half that of full-time 
faculty. This subject will be explored in, greater detail in the 
CoMission's final Beport on faculty salarie? for 1980-81, which 
will be released in May 1980. 

The breadth of offerings in off-campus operations in the Coaounity 
Colleges can only be described as staggering. Virtually any subject 
in which people might be interested is offered somewhere. Not only 
are there the standard academic subjects of English, history, 
mathematics, economics, sciences, languages, government, and the 
like, there are also special ^training programs for nurses, police 
officers, fire fighters, and the full range <|f trades. Literally 
hundreds of the 3,660 courses reported by the fourteen responding 
colleges include subjects in personal development, physical fitness, 
practical psychology, and hobbies of every description. The listing 
of 283 courses in Appendix D : s presented for illustrative purposes 
and was derived by taking every tenth course listed, excluding 
duplicate sections of the same course. 

There can be little doubt that many of the cburses offered at no 
charge by the Coanunity Colleges are similar to those offered for 
substantial fees by the extension divisions of both the University of 
California and the California State University and Colleges. For 
example, where English'ls a Second Language is offered free at most 
CoBWunity Colleges, UCLA Extension conducts intensive courses in the 
same subject for as Buch as $360 per term. Similarly, courses in 
various aspects of the real estate business are offered at many 
Co«wunity Colleges, generally with no fees. At UCLA, such courses 
are offered at various fees, usually ranging between $65 and $95. At 
CSU, Hayward, the fee is $40 for the course, plus $28.50 for books. 
Accounting is another course typically offered in many Community 
Colleges and the extension divisions. None of the Coaamunity Colleges 
in the survey charged a fee for >lta accounting courses. At the 
University of California, San Diego, the fee is $85. At San 
Francisco State University, it is $150. 
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Quite clearly » this very brief list could be expanded greatly but 
sucb length should aot be oiecessary to osake the point. It is very 
clear that the Coovunity Colleges have a decisive competitive 
advantage in a nunber of course areas ^ a fact which doubtless 
contributes significantly to their dooination of off-^-campus 
instruction. The fact that the extension divisions of the four-year 
segments are as successful as they are Is probably due to their 
inventiveness in offering courses that are not provided by the local 
Comunity Colleges and to the fact that siany students are willing to 
pay the higher fees in order to benefit fross what they oay consider 
to be the greater selectivity or prestige of a four-year institution. 
Both factors ouiy go far in explaining the success of the independent 
colleges and universities as well* 



Independtrtt Colleges and Universities 

The priaary factor that distinguishes of f--caaipus educational 
activities in the independent colleges and universities from those 
of the public segments is the essphasis on degree programs. As noted 
in the discussion of the Coasmission's inventory of off-ca«pus 
locations and i>rograai8» almost 40 percent of the locations 
maintained by independent institutions during the Fall of 1978 
offered degree prcrrams» compared to the percentages of 3.7 , 4*9^ and 
7.8 in the Unive-rsity, the State University, and the Community 
Colleges ^ respectively. Also noted in the inventory was the fact 
that moot of these programs were within four disciplines: 195 in 
business and management, 139 in education, 122 in the social 
sciences, and 94 in public affairs and services. These four 
disciplines represented 75 percent of the total programs reported by 
the Independent institutions, a higher percentage than for any other 
segment. 

The inventory also showed that the independent institutions are 
heavily involved at military bases, with 16.4 percent of their 
locations so situated; this is more than twice the percentage 
maintained by the State Uaiversity and over three times that of 
either of the other two public segments. The independents were also 
using hospitals and office buildings far more often, pro- 
portionately, than the public institutions. As with two of the 
public seg^nts (the notable exception being the University of 
California), most of Uie facilities were donated (73.9 percent). 

Another major difference between the independent and the public 
segments was distance from the parent campus. This is shown in Table 
19. 
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TABLE 19 

DISTANCE FROM MAIN CAMPUS TO OFF-CAMPUS LOCATION 
BY NUMBER OF LOCATIONS AND SEGMENT 







Fan 


1978 






Distance 
in 
Miles 


UC 
Percent 


CSUC 
Percent 


CCC 
Percent 


IND 
Percent 


Total 
Percent 


0-10 


17.2% 


35.7% 


72.5% 


12-6% 


53.3% 


10 - 100 


65.7 


56.9 


26.9 


53.7 


38.2 


Over 100 


16.3 


5.3 


^.6 


30.3 


7.7 


Out-of-state 


0.4 


2.1 


0.0 


2.9 


0.8 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



This table has beea compressed froai Table 12 of the CoBwissioo's 
ioventory (Appeadix B) to provide a «ore graphic Illustration of the 
distance factor. Clearly, very few of the off-caxapus locations 
maintained by the independent institution* are close to a main 
campus, a fact which shows the efforts they are making to develop 
statewide constituencies for their programs. 

Although this report has not attempted to analyze off-campus 
operations in the independent sector to the same extent as in the 
public institutions, one report developed by the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities (AICCU) does 
deserve specific mention. .This is a survey of faculty and student 
chsracteristics for lifelong learning programs that was conducted by 
Dr. Leo Richards of the University of Southern California School of 
Education. Dr. Richards examined a number of independent colleges 
and universities that maintain continuing education programs of 
substantial size. While not all of these were conducted off -campus, 
he offered the view that off-campus locations were probably in the 
majority, a fact which makes his study relevant to the present 
effort. Th-» responses (in percentages) are shown in Appendix E. 

The data from Dr. Richards' survey help to provide a profile of the 
type of students involved in continuing education programs at the 
independent institutions, and it is interesting that the profile 
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does not differ Mrkedly from similar surveys undertaken by the 
University of California and by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research. Although there is great diversity within this student 
population* it does appear that the typical student involved is a 32- 
year-old white n»ale United States citizen, who is aiarried with not 
more than one child * employed full- time at an income of approximately 
$20,000 per year and probably owns his own home. He has already 
earned an Associate of Arts degree and is studyin<s for a bachelors 
degree on a part-time basis, an objective which he believes will 
advance a career that is established but where further advancement is 
not likely with his present credentials • This is especially true if 
he is employed in a management capacity, which is probable. It is 
also likely that he is paying for the course without the benefit of 
scholarships, grants, or loans, although he may be getting some help 
fr(M his employer and, if he is a veteran * from the Vet-?rans 
Administration or the GI Bill. Most likely, he beard about the 
course through a prior association with a postsecondary educational 
institution > since the most commonly mentioned sources of 
information are word-of-mounth, a recommendation by a counselor, or 
a bulletin board flyer. If he did not hear about the course on 
campus, it is probable that the campus may have done some advertising 
through the media or distributed flyers at his office. He took the 
specific course in question because he believed that it was not 
available anywhere else and because it was offered at a convenient 
location. His round trip travel to the course is probal>ly not more 
than fifteen miles. 

The instructor survey conducted by Dr. Richards for AICCU sheds 
additional light on the type of courses offered at independent 
institutions, as well as on the qualifications of the people teaching 
them. Appendix F shows the results. 

This survey fills in many of the previous data gaps concerning 
independent institutions. For example, the survey confirms several 
widely held opinions concerning the nature of continuing education 
programs in all segments. These programs are offered in traditional 
formats (lecture/discussion) with traditional grading systems at 
late afternoon and evening hours during the week. In these 
particulars, they are little different from continuing education 
programs in the public segments. The vast majority of these programs 
are offered off-campus (76.9%). While the information on degrees 
held by continuing education instructors is interesting, a lack of 
comparable data for the public segments ^ makes comparisons 
impossible . What does emerge , however , is the fact that the ^ 
independent institutions are strongly oriented towards degree 
programs and courses that carry degree credit. This fact was 
suggested by the data from the Commiission' s inventory and appears to 
be confirmed here> with almost 90 percent of the courses being 
acceptable towards a degree in the twelve institutions surveyd. 
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Because of this, it is certainly possible to conclude that the 
independent institutions are conducting their off-caapus and/or 
continuing education activities in a very different way than their 
public counterparts, with the notable exception of the State 
University Ccnsortiun which is similarly oriented towards degree 
production. 

To suawarize this discussion of California's higher education 
segments, a few observations are in order. Although the data are 
limited, it does appear that all four segments are serving similar 
groups of people in terms of their demographic characteristics but 
doing it in slightly different ways . 

The University of California's off-campus courses are offered almost 
entirely through University Extension, with a majority in the 
noncredit area. During the 1978-79 academic year, the University 
recorded a total of 379,452 course registrations in Extension, 59 
percent of which were noncredit. Although the attempt was made to 
establish the Extended University, th^^t effort has been abandoned 
primarily due to the cutoff of State funds. 

At the State University, extension programs are naintaiaed in much 
the same way as at the University with a great diversity of interests 
being served on a self-supporting basis. The State University also 
maintains a large off-campus credit program, however, which the 
University does not. This is conducted by way of external degree 
programs which are totally self-supporting; individual credit 
courses which are generally State supported but which are normally 
applicable for degree credit; and the Consortium which is, again, 
sell-aupporting. Probably the most important distinction to b^ made 
bettween the two four-year segments is that of comaitment to off- 
campus degree programs-, it seems reasonably clear that the 
cooDxtment is very strong at the State University and virtually 
nonexistant at the University. The reasons for this difference are 
not entirely clear, but may result siisply from a difference in the 
respective philosophies of the central administrations. 

The Comiunity Colleges operate the largest number of off-campus 
courses, abuut three times as nany as the other three segments 
combined. In terms of course registrations, 447,684 tfere reported 
for the Fall of 1978 for all four segiaents, 81.3 percent of which 
were in the Coiasunity Colleges. Unlike the four-year segments, the 
Coamunity Colleg-**? enjoy the benefits of tuition free course 
offerings for the majority of their courses, a fact that 

undoubtedly contributes to the large enrollments they attract. The 
courses cover a vast array of subjects and are offered at 
approximately 2,500 off -campus locations, most of them in elementary 
and secondary schools, office buildings, or storefronts. Financial 
support from the State appears to be generous, since the overwhelming 
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majority of off-caapus courses are taught by part-time faculty, who 
are paid oaly one half to two-thirds as much as regular faculty, and 
since support services at off-campus locations are minimal in most 
cases. A possibility, coufinoed by one Conmunity College, that needs 
to be esqilored is that State spportionaents to districts generally 
exceed the amount needed to finance of f-campjUs instruction. As with 
the other segments, a complete array of student services seems to be 
available only in the larger, permanent centers that are either owned 
or leased by the districts operating them. 

Independent institutions concentrate more heavily on degree programs 
than do the public segments and much less on courses that fall under 
the genei^l headings of "recreational" or "comoiunity service" in the 
public sector. Further, almost all courses offered by the 
independent institutions carry degree credit, whether or not a 
complete degree can be earned at a single location. Of the 3,329 
courses reported by independent institutions for Fall 1978, almost 
90 percent were countable towards a degree. This compares to figures 
of 55.6 percent, 82.7 percent, and 72.4 percent at the University, 
the State University, and the Community Colleges, respectively. 

An examination of limited demographic data compiled by the 
University of California, the Association of Independent California 
Colleges and Universities, and the Bureau of Social Science 
Research, as well as conversations with segmental representatives, 
indicates that all four seg^nts are serving populations with very 
similar demographic characteristics. For the most part, they are in 
their thirties, work full time, go to school part time, earn more 
than either national or State average incomes, and are married and 
supporting small families. Although men predominate, the margin is 
narrow; also, virtually ail students contacted indicated that they 
had had some prior postsecondary educational experience, though few 
had completed as much as a bachelor's degree. 



CHAPTER 6 

THE ISSUES: ACCESS, FINANCE. QUALITY 



ACCESS 

la its original Five-Year Plaa for postsecondary ediicatioQ in Cal- 
ifornia, the Postsecondary Education Comnission articulated a number 
of State goals. First among them was "Access and Retention," a cate- 
gory which included the following subgoals: 

1. Insure that all persons have convenient access to 
educational and career counseling in order that they 
be encouraged to make informed choices from among all 
available options. 

2. Maximize physical access to educational institutions, 
centers, programs, and services. 

3. Insure that all learners be provided adequate student 
support services to enable them to participate fully 
iu postsecondary education. 

4. Foster postsecondary* education services which allow an 
individual to pursue educational an«? career goals 
throughout life. 86/ 

The first of three updates to this plan was published the following 
year, and it maintained access as the State's first priority, 
although with a slightly different emphasis: 

Priority I: Equal Educational Opportunity: Access 
and Retention 

State Goals 

Work toward the equitable participation of ethnic 
minorities, women, the economically disadvantaged, older 
adults, and the handicapped •''a the admission and 
retention of postsecondary education students. 

Foster a well-articu- ted system of programs and services 
io postsecondary education which is responsive to 
individual education needs, in order to provide the 
opportunity for students to progress at a rate 
appropriate to their abilities. 



Maximize physical access to educational institutions, 
centers » programs, or services. 87/ 

Not only was access still the first priority, the second priority was 
"Lifelong Learning/' a goal which included the following: 

Priority II: Lifelong Learning 

State Goals 

Deterttiae the need for new services to part-time adult 
students and the best neans for meeting this need. 

Maximize physical access to educational institutions » 
centers, programs, or services. 

Provide maximum flexibility in the mode and format of 
instruction and in instructional media in order to 
encourage and '^"^ litate individual learnings 

Encourage postsecondary education to develop a 
comprehensive system of valid measures for knowledge 
gained both inside and outside formal academic programs. 

Work to eliminate financial barriers which prevent 
students from selecting and pursuing the educational or 
occupational program for which they are qualified. 88/ 

The 1978 and 1979 updates may have revealed iBore about the state of 
access in California by what they did not say than by what they did. 
Both concentrated on access and retention for selected populations, 
particularly ethnic minorities , women, low-income students , the 
handicapped, and the elderly* In doing so, the Commission clearly 
recognized a fact that has become obvious to most people; access for 
Calif omians is now almost universal as well as affordable. 

The fact that special problems of access remain, as they surely do, 
oiay well speak more to t^is State's success than to its failure, 
since the traditional tendency in government has been to serve 
broadly based constituencies first. The entire developmental 
process of California higher education clearly demonstrates this. 

Mastey Plan was not directed at the specific kinds of groups 
mentioned in the Commission's Five-Year Plans and its updates, but to 
the entire population of the State. It was only after the 
realization that those who were in less fortunate circumstances were 
not participating that special programs to serve them emerged. 

Such special programs are not as common at off-campus locations- The 
available demographic information leads to the conclusion that the 
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average off-caopus studeut is less likely to be a member of a 
minority group and more likely to be in good financial circujnstances 
than the average on-caopus student. As the Bureau of Social Science 
Research noted: 

It is also important to point out that the degree 
completers we studied are a fairly select group— men and 
women with considerable prior traditional education who 
were relatively affluent. The programs they completed 
were designed for older students, for whom residence 
requirements and classroom attendance present major 
obstacles, but who are quite capable of dealing with 
traditional academic requirements. While the external 
degree option appeared to be an attractive one for 
motivated and well-prepared men and especially women who 
missed out on completing college earlier in life, we feel 
it is unlikely to be viable for adult degree-seekers who 
need to overcome serious educational deficits or who seek 
radical academic alternatives.. 89/ 

Thus, if access is defined as the provision of services at the 
greatest number of locations over the widest span of time during the 
day and on weekends and at no or modest cost, few could successfully 
argue that California does not have virtually universal access, both 
on and off campus. It is true that some very isolated comouaities do 
not have prograas available, but it is also tri-e that most of those 
communities could not g«?nerate sufficient students to make such 
programs economically viable. Even with this minor difficulty, the 
argument for the existence of nearly universal access remains very 
much intact. 

If, on the other hand, access is measured by the degree of partici- 
pation of ethnic minorities and the poor, thei off-campus education 
is probably doing a less satisfactory job than on-caopus education. 
Equally probable is that the majority of off-campus programs will 
continue to be less satisfactory for the foreseeable future. As 
defined by the Five-Year Plan, access may well involve aggressive 
attempts by the institutions themselves to bring disadvantage-^ stu- 
dents into academic programs, and to meet their special needs after 
they have enrolled. These needs certainly include educational op- 
portunity programs with components of extensive counseling, 
tutoring, testing, and the like, as well as generous amounts of 
student financial aid and even the application of alternative 
admissjijas criteria. Experience on campus has clearly shown that 
such services are essential if poorly prepared students are to be 
successful, a fact that probably renders most off-campus operations 
less iisoful to the disadvantaged. 



In the CowBimity Colleges, there is virtually no demographic data on 
off -campus students. la conversations with Community College admin- 
istrators^ howevur, it appears that students for whom access has besen 
most difficult, such as the handicapped and ethnic minorities, have 
gravitated to the larger off -campus centers if they have 
participated at all. Oae Community College administrator stated the 
problem in very strong terms: 

It has been our experience that while off-campus classes 
can meet a real need in some circumstances and many times 
are the only way of meeting that need, in general such 
classes are inferior to on-campus classes. Off-campus 
classes involve many administrative and communication 
problems, are usually in lesser facilities, have very few 
support services, provide only limited contacts for the 
instructor including evaluation contacts, are plagued by 
passing trains, drunks, flies, etc., etc., and do not 
coavey any sense of association with the cc^lege to 
students or to teachers. The only way to over'come these 
difficulties, it seems, is to establish a sufficiently 
large single location program, which virtually is a 
second campus* 

CdVtainly, not all Community College administrators would agree with 
this statement, but}the indictment may be sound in many respects- To 
the extent it is .true, off -campus education does not encourage 
participation by students who are not highly motivated and 
reasonably self-sufficient. Thus, while off-campus courses and 
f ograms provide opportunities to many who, for various reasons, 
ci^anot attend on campus, they may do little for those who need 
out-of-class support to achieve in-class success. This problem is 
related to both financial support for the needed services and to the 
overall quality of off -campus education. 



FINANCE 

Although the ways in which the on-campus programs of the public 
segments of higher education are financed by the State are certainly 
diverse, they nevertheless fall into two basic categories: (1) the 
block\ grant, which is based on an allocation formula written into 
statuke; and (2) the direct appropriation, which is based on detailed 
budget review by both executive and legislative agencies. For the 
latter, most funds are allocated on the basis of enrollment-drivea 
formulas, with legislative discretion exercised over not more than 
10 percent of the total fxxnds. To this extent, the funding 
mechanisms for the three segments are fairly similar for at least 90 
percent of the appropriations- 
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Such aimilarity, however, is aot preseat with respect to programs of 
continuins education and/or lifeloag learniag, most ot which are 
conducted off campus. At the University, all continuing education is 
conducted through University Extension and all of it is self- 
supporting, even those courses which are offered for degree credit 
and are transferable. There are no State appropriatious for the 
support of these courses or, since funding for the Extended 
University was eliminated, for any courses offered off campus. 
Students enrolled in the Extended University do not pay full self- 
support fees, but that is only because State support has been 
replaced by Regents funds until students currently enrolled have 
completed their programs. Course fees in University Extension vary 
widely but most are in the range of $80 to $90 per course. 

State University Extension is rpported in approximately tne same 
way as University of California Extension. It is a totally self- 
supporting operation maintained through a f-pecial revolving fund 
over which the Trustees have virtually total control. Students are 
charged full fees for courses offered, and it is the Trustees' 
responsibility to insure that the special fund continues to be 
solvent. In this sense, there is little difference between the two 
four-year segments in the financing of continuing education 
programs . 

The real differences come with the fact that there is a considerable 
amount of State support for off -campus education in the State Univer- 
sity where there is none at the University. The State University 
offers courses in several categories, in addition to those offered on 
campus as part of regular programs. These categories include: (1) 
courses offered off campus to regularly qualified students; (2) 
courses offered as part of a complete external degree program; (3) 
courses offered as part of a degree program sponsored by the State 
University Consortium; and (4) courses offered through State 
CUniversity Extension, some of which are for credit and are 
transferable. Degree credit may also be earned through summer 
sessions which are totally self-supporting, but these are almost 
always conducted on campus. 

At the present time, the State provides full support for all courses 
offered off campus to regularly qualified students, provided they 
are not enrolled in State University Extension, a campus external 
degree program, or, the Consortium. If they are, they must pay full 
fees for the course or courses in which they are enrolled. At 
present (1979-80 academic year), fees for external degree programs 
average approximately $45 for each unit of credit— an average of $675 
for a full course load. By contrast, students enrolled f c r a full 
load on campus'pay about $100 per term. 
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The Ventura Leaniiag Center provides an example of how differential 
funding arrangements aiay operate at a single location. This Center 
is operated jointly by the University and the State University. It 
offers both individual courses and complete degree programs in a 
variety of fields, all of which can also be found on most campuses of 
both systems. Students who are regularly admitted to CSU, 
Northridge, pay fees of $87 if they are enrolled in from one to six 
units of work, and $102 for more than six units. If they are not 
admitted to CSU, Northridge, but enroll through State University 
Extension, they pay $40 per unit. If they are enrolled in an 
external degree program, also sponsored by CSU, Northridge, they 
will pay between $55 and $70 per unit, depending on the program- If 
they are regularly admitted to UC, Santa Barbara, they will pay 
$192.20 for one class, $198.20 for two classes, and $248.20 for three 
classes if they are undergraduates, and $256.70, regardless of the 
number of classes, if they are graduate students. Thus, it is 
certainly to the student* s advantage to take courses after being 
admitted to the Northridge campus and to avoid formal affiliation 
with the external degree program. The courses will still be 
available for credit and applicable toward the degree. The only 
difference is that it will be much less expensive to enroll* - 

The Consortium is similar to campus-based e:;ternal degree programs 
but has a separate administrative structure* Although it has no 
physical facilities, the Consortium is nevertheless considered to be 
the State University's twentieth campus since it has the authority to 
award its owil degrees and carries separate accreditation from the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges. Consortium classes may 
be offered either on or off campus and are fully supported by student 
fees, which currently average about $50 per semester unit, slightly 
higher than for external degree students. Thus, the student charges 
foV various aspects of State University programming are as follows: 
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TABLE 20 



STUDENT FEES FOR A FULL-TIME STUDENT AT 
THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
(1978-79 ANNUAL COSTS, 30 UNITS) 



Category 



Fee 



$205 



Regular, Oq campus 
Off Campus (courses for students) !?^W-> 

(admitted as regular) 

(students as spoasoring 

caflipus) 1 
Off Ca«pu8 (external degree students) $1,350^ 
CSUC Exten»ioa (On- or Off-Caaipus) $1,110- 
Consortium $^'500 



1. Based on an average of $45 per semester unit of work. 

2. Based on an average of $37 per semester unit of work. 

3. Based on an average of $50 per semester unit of work. 

la the California Community Colleges, there are virtually ao fees of 
any coosequence for courses, whether oa or off campus, credit or non- 
credit The only major exceptions to this nile are certain programs 
in police science and dental technology, wb-re fees of up to $240 are 
charged Of the 3,550 courses surveyed by Commission staff m four- 
teen Coawunity Colleges, 85.6 percent had no fee. 90/ Table 21 shows 
the distribution for both credit and aoncredit courses . 



TABLE 21 



Type of 
Course 

Credit 

Non Credit 

Total 



COURSES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED IN 
FOURTEEN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FALL 1979 



Fee Charged 



Number of 
Courses Percent 



210 
302 
512 



5.9% 
S.5 
14.42 



Fee Not Charged 
N'imber of 
uourses 



Percent Total 



1.809 
3,038 



51.0% 

34.6 

35.6% 



56.9% 
43.1 

100.0% 



This, however, may be somewhat misleading since even in cases where 
fees are charged, they are normally minimal, as Indicated In Table 
22. 



TABLE 22 

FEES CHARGED FOR OFFtCAMPUS COURSES IN FOURTEEN 
CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
FALL 1979 



Credit CcKirsgs f«ow-Cr«d1t CotirsM 



I' 

Fet Category 


NuMter of 

Courses 


Percent 


Nunter of 

Courses 


. Percent 


Percent 

Totals 


$ O.OO - 3 I. DO 


65 


12. 7X 


7 


i.4y 


14. U 


$ 1.01 - $ 5.00 


65 


12.7 


79 


15.4 


28.1 


$ 5.01 - 5 10.00 


34 


6.6 


75 


14.7 


21.3 


$ 10.01 - $ 20.00 


17 


3.3 




19.3 


22. 


$ 20. Dl - $ 50.00 


15 


2.9 


41 


s.o 


10.9 


$ 50^01 - $100.00 


2 


0.4 


1 


0.2 


0.6 


$100.01 - $200.00 


4 


0.3 


0 


0.0 


0.8 


$:^0C.01 tttd 0v«r 


a 


1.6 


0 


0.0 


1.6 


Totals 


2X0 


41. Of 


302 


59. OX 


100. OX 



la oaay cases » the fees charged are not course fees at all but labo- 
ratory foes or fees for supplies and equipment to be used in the 
course. Nevertheless, siace they are part of the cost of taking a 
particular course, they have been included. 

As the table shows, 63.5 percent of the courses for which a fee is 
charged cost $10 or less, while 86.1 percent cost $20 or less. When 
all courses are analyzed, it laay be stated that 90.8 percent of the 
of f^campus courses surveyed in the fourteen colleges have a fee of 
$10 or les^ while 85-6 percent have no fee. Compared to the other 
public segmehts, and even more so with the independent colleges and 
universities, the ComiDunity Colleges are a deoonstrable bargain for 
California stHdents. ^ 

Although auch (less fee infonaation is available for the independent 
institutions, the following fee schedule is in effect for the 1979-80 
s academic yjsar. J 
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TABLE 23 



UNDERGRADUATE TUITION PER UNIT OF 
CREDIT AT SELECTED INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1979-80* 



Institution 
St. Mary's College 
Chapetan College 
Golden Gate University 
Occidental College 
Pepperdine University 
University of Redlands 
University of Santa Clara 
University of Southern California 
United States International University 
Average per unit of credit 



*The tuition fees listed are all frooa the 1979-80 
catalogs of the respective institutions, with the 
exception of those for Chapaan and Golden Gate which are 
from 1978-79. Where costs wera indicated as off campus, 
extended uuiversity, continuing education, or similar 
appellation, they were used. When no dif fentntiation 
between regular and alternative courses was loade, the 
single fee listed in the catalog was used. 

To sufflMrize the fee structures ol the four segments, it is clear 
that the independent segjaent is by far the most expensive for the 
student, sore so even than the self-supporting programs of either 
University of California Extension or the State University 
Conaortium— in some cases more thas triple the amount. The reasons 
for this are not entirely clear, but could result from greater 
success by the public institutions in obtaining facilities at lower 
costs through cooperative agreements with other public agencies such 
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as the public school systas. In addition, the public institutions 
ha^ shovn no reluctance to use part-time faculty, who are less 
expensive. Finally > the independent institutions My not view their 
off-campus programs as strictly self-supporting in the same way the 
publics do, but may regard them as revenue generators. A similar 
»>tivation may be present in some Community College districts as 
well. 

The phenomenon of off-campus education as it has mushroomed in the 
1970s has spawned a number of theories of causality, one of which is 
what Lewis B. Mayhew of Stanford University has termed ••declining 
industry" behavior. In a paper presented to the National Forum of 
the College Board in October o - 1976, he outlined his thesis: 

The real problem is that after 1968 for some reason or 
reasons, in a time of slowdown of resources, higher 
education sought *to expand its services, in many 
different ways to many different groups of people. Not 
only should blacks be served, but so also should the aged, 
the infirm, the person in mid-career and the person who in 
middle age just^ wanted the personal satisfaction of 
having a college degree. 

. . . (an) explanation . which must be considered is 
that beginning in the 44te 1960s American higher 
education began to take on a number of the 
characteristics of a declining industry — declining at 
least relative to the prior period of expansion. The 
indexes were clear. Financial support, enrollments, 
public regard, all began to falter and a time could be 
anticipated when absolute declines would be the rule. 
There were more teachers than positions and that 
situation would worsen. Already unused physical plant 
capacito^ had appeared here and there, <Sspecially in 
privjjttrinstitutions . 

Gener?.lly, when industries begxa to decline they begin to 
do and experience specific acts and conditions. 
Leadership begins to age and to lose the joy which comes 
from expansion. More potential workers are available for 
the declining number of positions and the surplus hunt 
for, or try to create positions which are close to or 
reseoible the mainline positions now closed to them. 
Institutions begin frenzied activities to invent new 
products and to find new clients or to reattract clients 
/ho ceased to seek service • As the decline deepens, there 
comes widespread distrust of the previously prevailing 
ideology and a search for new beliefs t :h might 
recapture the magic of earlier, happie^^d expanding 
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times. Older myths are called into question, frequently 
on the ground that they failed because they had grown too 
remote from external vejrities. 

In declining industries those who have jobs seek to hold 
them and to depy new people from entering. And this is 
clearly illustrated by the growth of unionism- A adeeming 
contradiction is the phenomenon^ Which developed at about 
the same time, of ration iliaing and using part-time andi 
untrained people in professional capacities • Some of 
this is institutional response to the cost question* It 
is cheaper to use part time and less qualified people than 
to use full time and appropriately credentialled ones. 
The economic element can be obscured by the, claim that 
such people can bring more relevance into the classroom. 
Thus the classic instance of threat of decline » producing 
economies, justified by rejecting an old myth and 
replacing it with a new one. 91/ 

Ma^hew's argument is interesting and undoubtedly warrants serious 
consideration. He has »ade at least a prima facie case that eco- 
nomics have played a very large role in the expansion of off-campus 
courses and programs, a theory that may have particular 
applicability to the CooMttunity Colleges and the independent 
institutions* If it can be finally demonstrated that off-campus 
programs at two-year institutions are less expensive to offer «han 
the State support provided for them, Mayhew's case would be 
strengthened substantially. 

While doubtless controversial, Mayhew is not the only one to make the 
declining industry argument. Ward and Tepsplin have stated: 

The sudden and rapidly 3rowing interest in lifelong 
learning, which only recently bas captured ths 
imagination of American teachers and educational leaders, 
is burn in a time of crisis for educational institutions 
facing declining enrollments, spiraling costs, and waning 
public support. The discovery that, in the recent past, 
iacreasing nusabers of adults have been enrolling as part- 
Lia^ stucients is being heralded as the future economic 
salvation *>t many schools, colleges, and universities. 

Juxtaposed against the growing demand of adults for 
leamini? opportunities ate schools now facing declining 
<»nro?iaeats among thc?ir traditional students. Declaring 
the growing population of adult learners "open game/' 
many ccoeunity schools, coasBunity colleges and technical 
institutes, and coll*iges and luiiversities are scrambling 
to attract these new students, thus hoping to offset the 
prospect of fewer students. 92/ 




Whether or not this 'Meiaaad'* is real, or mer ly the res^ilt of aggres- 
sive advertising and ainimal enrollment fees, is a aiatter that 
warrants extensive examination. With little question, those 
students enrolling in the very expensive programs offered by 
independent colleges and universitieu My be considered as 
"demanding** educational services, with the possible exception of 
those whose fees are paid for by either their employer or by the 
military, a situation which occurs in some cases. Equally real is 
the demand behavior exhibited by persons enrolling in courses and 
programs sponsored by public institutions where no public funds are 
involved and full fees charged. A similar claim may be made for 
students enrolling at proprietary institutions. A lesser claim may 
be made for State University students enrolled in off-campus classes 
where the fees are similar to those charged on campus. While these 
fees are not trivial ^ they may be sufficient to discourage potential 
students whose educational motivations are weak and who alight only 
consider taking a course as an alternative to some other recreational 
pursuit. 

But in the Coimunity Colleges, a real question inevitably arises. As 
noted earlier, 90.8 percent of the classes surveyed by Coiamisaioa 
staff charged fees of $10 or less to enroll. Additionally, many 
Cowfiunity College districts engage in highly visible advertising 
caiopaigns. Finally, Proposition 13 led to the institution of a 
number of modest fees in courses for which no fee had previously been 
charged, an action that led to a drop of 108,254 course registrations 
between 1976 ard 1978, 70 percent of them in tLe non^credit area. 
These clhrcumstaLcr s tend to encourage the belief that many students 
may have only a cisual interest in educatiotval pursuits. 

In a recent article, Jacob B. Michaelsen discussed the behavior of 
school and Coiaaunity College districts over the past several years 
with regard to lifelong learning activities. Ke notes that in one 
northern California school district: 

. . . the enrollment-driven funds opened the possibility 
of the emergence of an excess of incremental receipts 
over incremental costs so substantial that it could 
insure that there woul^ be no financial limits to 
expansion. In fact, the expansioa of adult enrollments 
began * . immediately after the passage of the new law 
and, by the beginning of the 1975-76 school year, had 
almost tripled. Program costs consumed only 60 percent 
of revenues, leaving the remaining 40 percenv for use in 
programs elsewhere in the district. The incentive for 
expansion is clear. 

Thus, without an explicit or even implicit mandate, 
California school and Commimity Collage districts 
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dramatically increased adult learning opportunities in 
the fona of tied entitlements to whatever courses and 
programs they mounted. The districts were guided in what 
they mounted only by the very general stipulations of 
pre-existing law which turned out to have very little 
force. 93/ 

The funding law currently in effect for Community Colleges (AB 8) 
differs in several important respects from previous apportionment 
formulas. It provides for a oaxiaum annual amount of State money 
that districts can receive with the previous year's ADA funded at one 
level and all growth ADA funded at a lesser amount. There is a 
specific amouBt budgeted by the State for growth, which means that 
the greater the enrollment increase, the less each district will 
receive per ADA. Nevertheless, some districts may conclude that even 
the lesser amount provided for growth is still greater than the cost 
of providing courses taught by low-cost part-time faculty. It is 
only when all districts come to the same conclusion, and growth 
becomes grtst that the amount provided for each new ADA becomes 
very small, that economic disincentives will enaerge. Although this 
is 5> risk which administrators must consider, such fiscal 
necessities as the requirements of collective bargaining agreements 
or any of a number of on-campus needs may lead to the conclusion that 
such risks are acceptable. Thus, while AB 8 does not provide the 
expansionary incentives inherent in the open-ended formulas of 
previous apportionmtrnt laws, it has not entirely eliminated those 
incentives either. 

The counter argument to the view that off-campus education in the 
CoBBJunity Colleges has grown to its current size purely as a result 
of attempts by administrators to generate additional State 
apportionments has been stated by Richard Jons. \: 

Clearly, there are unmet needs in the provision of 
learning opportimities for adults and in the access of 
adults to those opportunities. Equally clear, lifelong 
learning does not simply describe what colleges and 
universities do in response to the prospect of dwindling 
enrollments. 94 / 

Jonsen, of course, is entirely correct. There can be no question but 
that all segments of higher education have attempted to respond to 
societal needs that many feel are both unmet and pressing. V?here 
some programs and courses may have been created through the 
advertifimg caxspaigns of school administrators, it is also true that 
many people have been served who desired education but were unaware 
of the opportunities. Further, it is not enough to say that 
differential student fees among the segments are inherently unfair, 
since it has long been public policy, at least implicitly, that the 



University of Calif oraia should be the most expensive of the public 
segmeats and that the California CouHnunity Colleges should be 
tuition free. While- laany cay argue that such a principle should 
apply only to basic academic subjects and to vocational education 
programs, Jonsen offers a mild rebuttal: 

. . . the broad scope of the coBOunity college mission nay 
make the distinction between credit and non-credit less 
sharp thaa it is at the four-year level. It is perhaps 
easier to identify course activities as legitijoate 
credit-producing activities in the latter situation. In 
conanunity colleges the scope of what is considered 
credit, and thus to be subsidized, is broads This is 
substantiated by the fact that some states note that 
their community colleges give little or no non-credit 
work. 95/ 

It is also substantiated by the fact that, in California, a number of 
CosMunity Colleges offer all their off-campus classes for credit. 

What may emerge from this and other discussions of the role and func- 
tion of off-campus education is a policy that will affect lifelong 
learning in general, whether on or off campus. Such a policy should 
establish categories of educational activity that are clearly in the 
public interest and therefore deserving of taxpayer support. Those 
that are perceived to lie outside of the defined categories should be 
placed on a self-supporting basis. In addition, financing systems, 
particularly those based on the institutional grant approach 
historically employed for the public schools and the Community 
Colleges, should be arranged in a manner that will provide neither 
incentives to expand for purely fiscal reasons*nor disincentives to 
supply needed services. To be sure, this is a fine line, but it does 
appear that the present system provides a clear incentive for the use 
of part-time faculty in the Community Colleges, whether on or off 
campus. This is not a problem at the University, since Extension is 
a self-supporting activity. At the State University, substantial 
numbers of part-time faculty are used. However, they are on the same 
salary schedule as full-time faculty except that the released time 
afforded to full-time faculty is not granted to part timers, a fact 
which results in an approximate 20 percent savings per full-time 
equivalent faculty position when part-timers are employed. Also, 
there is an added savings involved in the use of part-time faculty 
since they are not permitted to rise to the higher salary levels 
through merit adjustments. They do receive the range increases that 
are granted to all faculty by the Governor and the Legislature in 
most years, but the overall effect, especially in a steady state 
market with full-time faculty moving to higher ranks and few new 
people being hired at the lower ranks, is to provide an incentive for 
the employment of papt-time fa-^ulty. 
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QUALITY 

Standard 9 (Appeadix G) of the Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges (WASC) states: 

Off-campus educational progrj.flJs and degree or n^j^ejjree 
courses are integral parts of the iastitvticrtir^h'jir 
functions, goals, and objectives oust be consonant with 
those of the institution. The institution should 
maintain quality control of all aspects of the program 
and provide appropriate resources to maintain this 
quality. 96/ 

The standard continues: 

The quality 1>f off-campus programs and courses in terms 
of resource materials, faculty, level of instruction, 
adequacy of evaluation, and student services should meet 
the standards of quality which the institution sets for 
on-campus programs and courses. The appropriate on- 
campus resources should be adequate to support the 
programs or courses pffcred at each off-campus site, in 
addition to resources needed for on-caopus activities. 
97/ 

Tbere^ are also a number of subheadings to Standard 9 which WASC in- 
dicates are "some, though by no means all, components of fthe] 
sta^Srd." In all, there are sixteen of these subheadings, five of 
which are quoted below: 

9. A. 5. Competence and credentials of instructors in off- 
campus programs and courfes should be commensurate with 
those for on-campus instructors. 

9. A. 9 Student Services appropriate to the clientele and 
their needs should be provided to students involved ii; 
off-campus programs ^nd courses in a manner commensurate 
with those provided oii-campus students. Students should 
be advised of the availability f>f these services . 

9. A. 10. Learning resources, including library 
facilities, laboratories, classrooms, study areas, 
offices, and other equipment and facilities, should be 
adequate to support the programs and courses offered at 
each off-campus site. The institution should document 
the availability of these resources to students. 

9. A. 11. Sufficient financial resources in addition to 
those required to support on-campus activities should be 
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coBKQitted to ensure comparable support of off-campus 
programs and courses. 

9. A. 14. Pay^ recognition, benefits, and workloads^or 
full-time and part-time faculty and staff involved with 
of f -campus programs and courses [ should be ] . . . 
coBsensuratfL with those received by comparable personnel 
at the hose campus, with any exception:! justified. 98/ 

Thes:e five standards fall generally into two categori':£s: (1) 
faculty; and (2) support services, including libraries. WASC be- 
lieves that there should be broad parity between the competence, 
credentials, and compensation of both on- and off -campus faculty. 
Concerning support services, the standard calls for a si^ailar com- 
parability, although such caveats as "appropriate to the clientele** 
and "adequate to support the programs -^rid courses offered at each 
off --campus site" arc listed. How institutional administrators in- 
terpret the words "appropriate" and "adequate" may, to a great 
extent, determine the true educational viability of off-campus 
operations. 

With rejard to faculty, a strong clue as to how Standard 9 is 
implemented in practice comes from the Repor t of the g yaluation Visit 
^ 5^ Coasortium of the California State University £nd Colleges, 
issued by WASC in 1976. Comments from the evaluation tt: am included 
the following; 

The team finds that the program proposal, review, and 
approval process is strengthened by the intensive and 
extensive involvement of regular faculty of the various^ 
CSUC campuses. The Consortium has, in our opinion, 
succeeded to a remiirkable extent in involving regular, 
campus faculty in the curriculum planning and 
implementation phases of program offerings. 

We stress this matter of faculty involvement because we 
believe that this characteristic, more than any other 
single dimension, insures extended degree programs of 
academic integrity. Because the conferral o»f accredited 
status legitimizes the degree-granting auth^.rity of an 
educational institution, it is essential that an 
accreditation process inquire into the capability of the 
institution . to set, maintain, and evaluate standards of 
academic quality. Traditionally in the area of higher 
education in the United States, the credentials and 
commiUaent of regular faculty members have been the 
devices upon which we have depended for the maintenance 
of standards. 99/ y 
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With regard to }ibraries and support services in the Consortium, 
other cooMBeats are gerojane: 

. . . library resources appear to be adequate, aad this is 
particularly true in those Consortiuic academic prograios 
closely related to established campus degree prograias, 
aad where Coasortiuo students have access to campus 
resources. 10 0/ 

It is apparent that the Consortiuia has given careful 
thought to student support services- This area, which 
has been so deficient in nany standard caiapus operations , 
becoaes especially critical in externally offered 
programs. There is special urgency to provide adequate 
program information and diagnostic ses.'vices to students. 
Opportunity must be available for students to discuss 
prograw options with knowledgeable persons, for 
consultation with faculty in regard to academic matters 
and program planning, and for at least an occasional 
convening of students in the program. These services are 
a significant part of the success of the program, and add 
to the cost of the program. 101 / 

What emerges from the WASC report is, if not a definitioa, at least a 
general description of the elements of academic quality. The clear 
implication ie that quality req-ires the presence of persons who are 
formally trained in the subject matter being taught; who have contact 
with others similarly trained, albeit in different fields; and who 
have given considerable thought to the learning process. Quality 
should also involve certain physical amenities, including classrooms 
that are comfortable, well lighted, and relatively free of external 
noise or visual distractions. There must also be physical equipment 
appropriate to the courses taug^it, equipment that may only include 
furniture and a chalkboard in some cases, but which may also include 
Dodem scientific equipment, including audio-visual devices, in 
others. Other factors are equally importa^Jt including a library of 
appropriate size with trained staff to meet the needs of the teaching 
faculty and the students. Such a facility 'cill vary greatly in both 
size and type depending on the purposes of the institution, but there 
are certain miaiauffls that apply to each level of instruction from the 
freshman year to postdoctoral study. 

WASC noted that there should be opportunities "for at least an oc- 
casional convening of students in the program" and, in so doing, 
recognized the importance of stude.it-to-student contact in the 
learning process. Anyone who has ever attended' a caWtius as a 
resident student for as little as a single term will readily admit 
that much of the learning proc^'ss occurs during "bull sessions" with 
fellow students. Although sometimes overlooked in discussions of 
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the cooDponents of acadeoiic quality i the basic intelligence and 
motivations of the students theciselves :.re frequently an important 
determinant of the worth of the institution. 

Quality also rests on the shoulders of the administratioa. It is 
obvious that any quality col 1 c^e or university must have sound 
management in order to prevent the kind of administrative disorders 
that can destroy the tranquility of the learning environment; it is 
equally obvious that students have special needs that counselors are 
hired to address* These include a vast array of financial problems 
that can be met only by people knowledgeable in the intricacies of 
financial aid programs or wJ o may be conversant with part- time jobs 
in the imuediate area* la addition ^ counselors can administer 
aptitude tests j. assist in developing a stur»ent's academic program, 
provide advice on housing, and help with placement when the student 
nears graduation. All of these activities Iczad to enhance the 
quality of any institution. 

In looking at academic institutions, it is very clear that quality is 
determined by euch factors as administration, faculty, suiport ser- 
vices, physical facilities and equipment, and students. Those with 
the best of these are universally recognized as the most prestigious. 
To a great extent, of course^ quality is determined by the amount of 
money available; it is certainly no accident that the best 
universities and colleges are those which have received the greatest 
financial support over a period of years. 

The question of quality to be addressed in this report has two parts: 
(1) Do programs offered at off**campus locations meet miaimum 
standards of quality? (2) Can ofi-campus programs njaintain high 
standards of quality, or are th*»re inherent difficulties that pre- 
vent such standards from being met. Richard Jonsen offers a comment: 

What is the government iaterest in the maint^enance and 
improvement of quality in the provision of learning 
opportunities for adults? Recent activity at the statf 
and federal levels to increase the monitoring and contrc I 
of certain kinds of postsecondary institutions 
illustrates that, as one moves further away from the 
formal educational core, controls over the quality of 
learning activities weaken or vanish altogether The 
maintenance of an open market, response to currently 
unmet needs, and reasonable protection of educational 
consumers are objectives not easily reached in concert. 
102 / 

In New York, the State Education Department addressed the matter in 
unequivocal terms: 
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lu recent years, college vork offered at off-campus sites 
has proliferated at a rapid rate, The New York State 
Educatloa JDepartoent has beea concerned that the 
maintenance of quality in these programs has not kept 

. pace with thc5 success of colleges in expanding delivery 
systems to new student populations. The dilution of 
quality in off-ca«aqpus operations has been signaled by 
sevex*! indicators; heavy dependence on adjunct faculty, - 

■ who are frequently marginal in qualifications and who 
carry excessive overall workloads; l^ck of supervision 
and qualify control by the parent institution; and 
deficient levels of academic advising, counseling, 
library and laboratory facilities, student aid, and 
placement services. 103 / 

As noted earlier in this report, New York concluded that the 
requirMcnts of broad access and the requirements of high quality are 
irreconcilable and that a choice must be made, between the two. Ac- 
cordingly, where degrees in that State are to be conferred, it will 
only be at the major off -campus centers where more permanent faculty 
teach ?nd a reasonable number of support services ar^^rovided. 

In California, the situation is not significantly different from New 
York ^cept that many more off -campus locations are operating. In 
both s^tes, there are a number of major off-campus centers which are 
almost mini-campuses in their own right. The SUte University 
centers at Stockton, San Fxiancisco, Ventura, and northern San Diego 
County and the Community College centers at Woodland, San Francisco, 
Placerville, Delano, Fresno, and Bakcrsfield are examples. The 
University of California also has several large Extension centers. 
But as the Coawission's off -campus inventory clearly showed, these 
large centtjrs constitute a very small percentage of the total number 
of locations in operation, especially within the State University 
and the Coamunity Colleges . In. the smaller centers", those offering 
ten or fewer courses (98.8 percent of the locations in the State • 
University and 88.3 percent in the Community Colleges), it is 
probably almost impossible to provide the kinds of services called 
for in the WASC guidelines. As one of the Community Colleges 
surveyed by Connission staff noted: 

In Bost instances our off-campus locations are used to 
offer one or two courses per quarter. It would not be 
cost-effective to offer a full array of services at these 
locations . 

The logic of this comment is inescapable: it is isia^ly not possible 
to maintain a fu).l array of services at all locations, and it is not 
possible to maintain a reasonable level of quality without them. 
David Cole, a faculty member at Occidental College in Los Angeles and 




the WASC represeatative oa the Commission's Technical Advisory 
Coomittee for this repdrt^ aiakes a siiailar point: 

It is here^ however, that a distinction may be made 
/ between programs and courses. While WASC does not atake a 
distinction in the quality it demands » between courses 
and programs, it seems inevitable that with limited 
resources » off-campus programs are going to receive more 
attention than are isolated off -campus courses , Siiaply 
the logistics dictate that attention will correlate with 
magnitude of operation. Therefore, rather than making 
categorical statements regarding comparative quality 
between off-campus programs and off-campus courses, I 
think! it is more Valid to say that it is logistically 
easier to maintain scrutiny of the quality of off-campus 
prograoi^ than it is for off-^campus courses* This could 
establish a sound rationale for funding the former but 
not the latter. 104 / 

Of course, resources required for lower division instruction or for 
recreational courses are not as great as those required for upper 
division or graduate study. Similarly, there are a number of special 
programs conducted at off-campus locations which have lengthy 
traditions and which have maintained high standards of quality for 
many years. These include such programs as the University of 
California* s Cooperative Extension, Stanford University ' s 
instructional television network for engineers; and California State 
University at Chico's cooperative television network with the 
Northeastern California Consortium. Other examples are continuing 
education programs in law, nursing, and medicine, although these are 
truly special cases and do not fall within the confines of the 
general discussion of quality contained in this chapter. 

For the overwhelming majority of courses, however, some standards 
must be applied, as WASC asserts. It is doubtful that any institution 
which uses part-time faculty exclusively for it? off-campus programs 
could meet any reasonable interpretation of the WASC standards. 

The issue may well be joined if the Governor and the Legislature are 
forced by economic circumstances to establish State priorities for 
educational finance* If the choice emerges between access at the 
expense of quality or quality at the expense of access, ag it did in 
New York, what guidelines can be eogployed in making a decision? One 
might rely on the fact that it is difficult to conduct a degree 
program without the expenditure of considerable funds, probably in 
amounts similar to those required for on-campus programs. As has 
been noted, this is not cost-effective at locations' offering only a 
few courses. In New York, policy makers felt that a location could 
not begin to think about offering degree programs until it had at 
least 12 courses and 300 registrations in any given term. 
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If priorities must be set, it is probably more reasonable to assign a 
higher value to degree prograios than to individual off-caiapus 
courses (with the. previously noted exceptions), whether applicable 
towards, a degree or not. If the fundaawntal purpose of postsecoadary 
education is to develop educated citizens to conduct society's 
affairs, it seesw reasonable to grant a preference for those pursuing 
an organized progran leading to a degree or. certificate over those 
who take courses occasionally for reasons of personal interest. 
While there is certainly nothing wrong with the latter motivation, it 
can be argued that such educational pursuits are not entitled to as 
high a priority »b regular programs which lead to a deaonstrable 
level of competence in a specific field. 
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CHAPTER 7 ^ • 

CONCLUSIONS AND REC(»W£NDATIONS 

This report lue surveyed a part of postsecondary educatiott that is 
virtually iavisibl^ to all but the most careful observers. Off- 
caiq>us^ e^ucatioa caoaot be identified by its tall towers and sprawl- 
ing ca^uses, or by athletic teams that draw attention to themselves 
through various media. It is a quiet enterprise and the task of even 
identifying it, much less analyzing its strengths and weaknesses, is 
cooplicated by the fact that BWich of it is adninistered inforaally, 
often with less attention to detailed record keeping than is nomally 
the case with on-ca«pus students and progcaas. The fact that very 
few public or independent institutions operating off-caapus prograas 
of any siie provided the Coflawission with an overall ff.gure for 
unduplicated headcount, is indicative of the problea. Moifeoverj 
only one of the twenty Co«Bunity Colleges surveyed provided either an 
estimate of the cost of instruction in its off-caopus programs or a 
comparison of on- and off-campus costs. 

In spite of these* difficulties , however, there is a vast amount of 
literature 'on the general, subject of lifelong learning. This report 
has reviewed much of it, most hotably the analysis of external degree 
graduates by the Bureau of Social Science Research and the study of 
student and faculty characteristics by the Association of Indepen- 
dent California Colleges and Univerai|:ies. While both research 
efforts were restrierted in scope, they nevertheless provided 
important data conpeming off -campus education. 

It is clear that many of the problems of access, financing, and 
quality are not unique to California. The three major studies ex- 
amined—from New' York, Missouri, and Washington— all noted that the 
maintenance of quality programs at off-caaput locatii>ns is very 
difficult, and each contained discussions of duplication of effort 
and of jurisdictional problems among public and independent insti- 
tutions. These problems were Stated succinctly by the New York State 
Education Department: 

The problems associated with off-campus instruction pose 
a dilema for the Btfgcnts. In the simplest terms, the 
rapid expansion of of f --campus instruction appears to 
favor access at the expense of quality. Moreover, in a 
perind of overall contracting enrollment, one 
institution's effort to reach oat to a hitherto 
'underserved population is frequently seen by neighboring 
institutions as a raid on their students ^nd a wasteful . 
duplication of effort. The solution, then, must strike a 
balance between access and quality, between new ventures 
and established interests. 105/ 
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the study of Westchester County by the New York State Educatipn De- 
partaent was by far the most interesting of the three state surveys 
because it led to the »ost definitive conclusion: it is. necessary to 
coapcooise between the issues of access and quality it is difficult, 
if not inpossible, to have both." That, conclusion led to the 
promulgation of regulations . in New York which provided that those who 
would offer degrees at off-caapus locations oust demonstrate the 
ability to provide coaprehensive prograas with a full array of 
support services such that a student could cooplete an entire degree 
prograa at the off-caapus location. 

While the iaportance of these factors should not be underestimated, 
there was another that enjoyed at least co-equal standing. That was 
the reduction in the size of the 18- to 24-year-old age group, a 
r'eduction that led to an intense search for new students. Hany 
adainistratbrs , particularly in the independent institutions and the 
Co^unity College^, quickly recognized that the financial solvency 
they enjoyed daring the 1960s would be difficult to maintain without 
new revenue, or at least as much revenue as had been available 
previously. If the" student population was shrinking, the nuaber of 
faculty aeaibers would have to be reduced proportionately, and since 
layoffs within the academic community had been rare during the growth 
era of the 1960?, the prospect was aost unwelcome. Accordingly,- 
survival strategies quickly emerged, with colleges and universities 
venturing into new aarkets, finding new clienteles, and generating 
reveniies they would not otherwise have had. Since the costs of off- 
campiis instruction were lower— in most cases due to the widespread 
use of lower salaried part-time faculty and the absence of many 
administrative and support services — these strategies appeared 
promising. 

It soon became clear that off-caapus education had many advantages. 
It was usually Ifjss expensive than on-campus instruction >nd could 
even provide revenue for campus needs that might not otherwise be 
met. It helped to counter the criticism that colleges /and uni- 
versities were not serving such groups as the employed, the; geograph- 
ically isolated, the elderly, "the handicapped, and minority groups. 
It also provided opportunities to experiment with new educational 
techniques. 

In spite of the obvious benefits to the institutions, however, as 
well as to many students, som6 hard questions remained unanswered, 
such as who should pay for services, how ouch access can the public 
afford, and what standards of quality should be required? Such 
questions prompted. this study, and all of them have been discussed 
within the body of the -report. What has emerged is an attempt to 
(^achieve a perspective, a reas<mable judgment that may be useful for 
the next few years. That perspective is contained in the following 
observations: 
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All of the evideace discussed ia this study indicates that, ia 
terms of their acceptability to employers aad educatioaal 
iastitutioas to which studeats nay apply for further study, 
exteraal degrees are just as valuable as oo-ca«pus degrees. 
This is especially true whera the staadards of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges (Appendix G) are followed. 

The tera "quality" as it relates to of f-caarous instruction, is 
difficult to define. Nevertheless, based oa the available 
evidence, including the study by the Bureau of Social Science 
Research, the review of the State University Consortiua by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC), and 
.information provided by the segaents, it does appear that a 
distinction can be made between off-caapus degree prograa» and 
off-caapus courses. As WASC has stated, "quality" generally 
requires a comparability between on- and off-caapus operations 
in prograa planning; regular, full-tiae faculty; aad support 
services. These attributes, while soaetiaes found at small 
locations at which only a few or even a single course is 
offered, are far more likely to be found at larger off-caopus 
centers. * . 

Standard 9, developed by the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges, Is a cleac indication of a concern for the qual- 
ity of off-caapus offeriags, aad the Association should be 
cooaiended for approving it. Th^ fact that a weakness in off- 
campus offerings can undermine the accreditation of the entire 
institution should be considered seriously by all 
postsecoadary institutioas . 

There are several advantages to using part-time faculty. They 
often bring experiences and knowledge of a practical nature to 
bear on various subjects that might not be available from 
regular, full-time faculty. They are almost always paid less 
than regular faculty and frequently teach courses that could 
not be offered if regular faculty had to be used.. The use of 
part-time faculty permits academic planners a flexibility in 
both sclteduling and curricula that might not be possible with 
full-tiae faculty. 

In spite of these advantages, however, overuse of part-time 
instructors can result in a diauaition of quality; they do not 
have as »ich time to meet and discuss course materials with 
students and are usually not intimately involved in the formu- 
lation of institutional policies or planning for degree pro- 
grams. Because they rarely have a l6ng term cosaitaent to or 
personal involvement with the^ institution, part-tisw faculty 
contribute little to the seifsis of community that often con- 
tributes so much to academic excellence. 
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At the present tine, Calif oroians probably have more access to 
postsecoadary educational opportunities » both on and off 
caaipus, than the citizens of any other state in the nation. 
Although not all curricula are available throughout the State, 
the coverage i^ such that sost students have little difficulty 
finding* either a canpus or an of f-canpus center at which to 
enroll.' The availability of courses and programs is further 
enhanced by^ the fact that, for a majority of students at the 
California State University and Colleges, fees are nominal; in 
the Comslunity Colleges, there are no fees for most courses. 

As noted in the emission's inventory, most off-campus edu- 
cational services are :|.ocated in approximately the same geo- 
graphic areas as campuses^ This is appropriate since it is 
these areas which are ablet .to produce sufficient entailments 
to justify the co^ of the services provided. The. inventory 
also showed thar the segments have made attempts to ^ offer 
courses and programs in some locations which are s% a 
substantial distance from urban centers and which are not- 
served by campuses, actions for which they deserve 
cosBiendation. Stem these findings and ffom the discussion of 
access in Chapter 6 of this report, it may be concluded that, 
while residents of remote or isolated areas are entitled to 
expect some educational offerings, it is not reasonable f6r 
them to expect a range of postsecoadary services equal to those 
found in more densely popult^ted regions- » 

Except at the California State University and Colleges, finan- 
cial and enrollment- data on off-campus operations are ex- 
tremely limited. At the present time, it is not possible to 
.develop complete enrollment figures on either a hea*^count or 
full-time-equivalent basis. None' of the segments provided 
data to th^ Commission on the cost of off-campus operations; 
consequently, there is virtually no way to ascertain 
comparative costs for on- and^ off -campus programs. In 
addition, there is a need to standardize the definitions of 
fullrtime students so that intersegjM»ntal comparisons can be 
developed. 

The California State University and Colleges collects con- 
siderable PBore. comprehensive and usable enrollment data, on 
both a headcount and a full-time-equivalent basis, than do the 
other public segoMtnts. In addition, several studies under- 
t^aken by faculty within the State University have provided in- 
formation about on- and off-campus costs that is useful. These 
studies indicate that off-caiapus degree programs that include 
a reasonable level of support services (including librariejs 
and counseling services) are not markedly different in cost 
from on-campus degree programs. This conclusion, however, 
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aust be regarded as teotative uatil a study of the cost-o£- 
lastruction has beea coi^leted. 

Based ptt the survey of fourteen California Coawmity Colleges, 
it seou probable that the coat-of-inatruction for off-campus 
courses in that segawnt is considerably less than the coat for 
"on-cai^u» courses. This is due to the fact that part-tiaie 
faculty » who are paid at a much lower rate than full-ti»e 
faculty, are used to teach the overwhelaelng majority of off- 
caspus classes, as well as the fact that very few support 
services are available. 

When all four segiaents of California higher education are con- 
sidered, it is clear that there are aany examples where 
students are charged markedly different fees for courses that 
are substantially similar. Such situations have been found to 
occur in both the credit and non-credit areas . 

Since all four segments of California higher education are in- 
volved in off-campus educatiou, it is inevitable that some 
competition will result. This situation is evidenced by the 
fact that most of f -cai^us courses are offered in urban areas . 
It is not unusual to find all four segments conducting classes 
in relatively close proximity, especially in the State's ten 
most populous counties, where approximately three-fourth« of 
the SUte's citizens reside. In m«ny of the cases where there 
is a heavy concentration of off-c«^u» programs involving more 
than one segment, there may be little unnecessaiTy duplication 
of effort since different programs are offered. Even where a 
clear case of duplication" can be made, if the segments involved 
are all charging students the full costs of instruction, the 
competition may well be advantageous to the student, since the 
number of choices is enhanced. However, if one institution is 
required to charge full tuition to the student while another 
institution enjoys State funding and therefore can afford to 
levy low fees or no fees at ai;., an unfair advantage will 
naturally accrue to the latter institution. In such cases, the 
SUte has an interest in resolving intersegmental juris- 
dictional disputes so that the public interest may be served 
better. 

In cases where two or more segsMsnts are in conflict with regard 
to the offering of off-campus courses or programs, the Post- 
secondary Education Commisaion is the logical agency to 
resolve such conflicts since it is the one agency with 
intersegmental planning and coordinating responsibilities.' 

The current practice of the University of California and the 
California State University and Colleges of only offering off- 



cuipun credit courses aad prograas at the upper divislou aad 
BMKter's levels, luf dialnished uonecessary duplicatloa of 
effort and is coaseadable. 



la providing funding for the off-c&spus prograns of the Uni- 
vertity^of California and the California State University and 
Colleges, the Governor and the legislature should give pri- 
ority to: 

a. Degree programs, in preference to courses not leading to 
a degree st a single locale. 

All of the evidence reviewed in the developoent of this 
report supports the idea thst off*cattpus degree programs 
are generally aaintained at a high level of quality and 
that the graduates of those programs are as successful as 
on-campus graduates in securing essploynent or admission 
to academic programs for subsequent degrees. 

b. Upper division courses, in preference to graduate 
courses . 

Graduate programs generally require a greater array of 
resources than upper division programs. Many of the 
support services tbat are very expensive to provide, 
particularly libraries, are more important for graduate 
• students than for undergraduates, /ilso, upper division 
programs serve greater nunbers of students. Thus, for a 
given amount of resources, .it is possible to serve more 
people effectively at the upper division level than at 
the graduate level. Also, as a matter of public policy, 
, higher priority should be given to the needs of people who 
have not yet completed a baccalaureate program. It 
should be specified, however, that activities which 
originate on campus, such as field trips and student 
teaching activities, should not be considered as off- 
campus programs. 

c. Geographic afeas and educational needs not presently 
served by accredited independent colleges aad 
universities. 

As has been stated in many reports by responsible 
agencies, a strong and healthy independent system of 
higher education is of great benefit to California and 
should be maintained. With respect to off -campus 
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progr»««, the public aegBcnts enjoy a coapetitive 
* advantage in that their fees are generally lower than 
those chargerf^ by »o8t independent^ colleges and 
universities. If expanded State funding for off -campus 
degree programs is approved, as recoaaended in this 
report, that advantage will increase. Accordingly, it 
say not be in the public interest to permit tha public 
segpents to establish new prograaw in close proximity to 
already established, similar offerings of accredited 
independent institutions. 

In the California State University and Colleges, consistent 
with Reco«iendatlon 1, SUte support for exterxul degree pro- 
graais should be limited to the following numbers of students: 

1980- 81 1,600 Fttll-Timc-Equivalent Students 

1981- 82 2,100 Full-Time-Equivalcnt Students 

1982- 03 2,600 Full-Time Equivalent Students 

The exact dollar amount of this support per FTE student should 
be negotiated among the Governor, the Legislature, and the 
State University Board of Trustees, but should be sufficient: 
(1) to insure that studenu in State-supported external degree 
programs will be charged fees comparable to those for on- 
campus students; and (2) to provide an adequate level of 
support services. The limiU specified above should include 
all FTE stuilents in the State Univert xty Consortium and in the 
four major off-campus centers in Northern San Diego County, 
Stockton, San Francisco and Ventora. (See Appendix H.) 
Estiblisbmeut of any additional off-cas^ns centers will 
continue to be subject to Commission review and recommendation 
under the requirements of Section 66904 of the Education Code. 

Within the annual limitations on Sute supported FTE students 
specified above, the Trustees should be permitted to determine 
the mix among external degree programs. Consortium programs, 
and of f -campus , degree-related courses with the understanding 
that the primary ei^hasis vil^ be on degree programs; courses 
that are not part of a degree program to become self-supporting 
within three years. The Trustees should report to the 
Governor, the Legislature, and the Postsecondary Education 
CoMission by January 1983 on their progress in directing 
State support to external degree programs. In addition, 
beginning* in September 1980, the State University should 
report annually to the Commission snd the Legislature, current 
and projected of f-caaq^us FTE students by ^ campus and by 
category (Conjiortium, external degree programs, miscellaneous 
courses, and major centers). 
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Where degree progruui at offTtapua locttioas are involved » 
the tegaeixtt ihould endeavor to uae regular » full-tioe faculty 
to a auch greater extent than for individual courses at lo' 
cations where degree programs are not offered. In this vayt it 
Kay be possible to achieve a greater consistency in the type 
and quality of both on- and of f-cai^us degree prograos . 

In conducting external degree programs, all segsienta should 
insure that the qualifications of part-tiae faculty are coai- 
parable to those of full-ti»e faculty. They should also en- 
deavor to provide adequate levels of support services, in- 
cluding libraries, counseling, advising, and adainistration. 
In addition, all segmts should follow closely the tenet* of 
Standard 9 of the Western Association of Schools snd Colleges 
for off-caapus instruction-i e-^ecially where degree prograas 
are involved. 

At present, all proposals for new degree programs to be offered 
by the University of California and the California State Uni- 
versity and Colleges are^ subaitted to the Postsecondary Edu- 
catiotf Coaaissi^n for review and coaacnt. These proposals are 
reviewed to detetaine their educstional merits, the need for 
trained personnel in the field proposed, and rented aatters. 
Where off-caii^us degree programs are proposed, the review is 
not generally as detailed as for on-caapus prograaa since aU 
such prograas are currently offered on a self-supporting 
basis, in the future, if off-caapus degree programs are funded 
by the State, as recoaaended in this report, the Coaaission 
should consider not only the educational aerits of su^h 
programs but also the possibility of duplication of effort 
with other colleges and universities in the area for which the 
new nrograa is proposed, including those in the independent 



All California independent colleges and universities should be 
requested to advise the Coaaission concerning their plans for 
new degree prograas which are to be offered at off-caapus 
locations . 

For the Postsecondary Education Coosiission to consider 
questions of intersegaental duplication, it will be essential 
that a coaplete invea(tory of external degree prograas be oain- 
tained on a regular basis. At present, the locations of 
existing external degree prograas are known through the 
receni;ly coa^leted report, Recent Trends in Off-Caapus 
Education ; A Preliainary Analysis of the Fall 1978 Off-Caapus 
Inventory . Each of the public segaents currently subaits sll 
proposals for new degree prograais/to the Coaaission for review 
dad Cfwent; the coapleteness of the inventory will therefore 
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depend on the extent to which independent colleges and 
universities are willing to make similar submissions to the 
CoflttissiOQ. ^ 

7. To aid in State decision makings each of the public segments 
should endeavor to improve its record<-kefcping efforts, 
particularly in regard to the maintenance of data on 
unduplicated headcount in off-campus courses and the cost of 
off-canpus courses and programs. 



8. Credit ^instruction at the lower division level should continue 
to be exclusive with the California Community Colleges , except 
in cases where agreements are reached between the Coawunity 
Colleges and one or both of the public four'-year segments. 

9. The Chancellor's Office of the California C<»imunity Colleges 
has very recently released a preliminary report, entitled 
Credit and Noncreidit Courses in the California Community 
Colleges . This report was completed pursuant to a legislative 
directive in Aase^ly Bill No. 8 of the 1979 Regular Sepsion of 
the Legislature. At present, the diancellor's Office, through 
a cowittes appointed to study the subject, is continuing its 
examination of this issue and will submit a subsequent report 
in June of 1980. Accordingly, the Governor and the Legislature 
should delay consideration of any funding changes with regard 
to credit and noncredit courses until the Chancellor's Office 
has completed its work and the C^Mimission has had the oppor- 
tunity to review it, since it deals sx> extensively with Com- 
munity College off -campus operations. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN OFF-CAMPUS EDUCATION: A PRELIMINARY, ANALYSIS OF THE 
FALL 1978 OFF-CAMPUS INVENTORY 

The Eduemtion Code directs Uie Cosmxssioa to "Miatain tad update 

,Msi inv«ntocy of all off-ca«pu« prograws aad facilities for 
edttcatioa, re.earch, and public service operated by public and 
private inatitutioat of poataecoodary educatioa." [Section 
66903(13) J 

Co«Bia«ion ataff conducted ita firat inventory of off -campus 
instruction in 1975 to detenuine where such inatruction took place, 
how «any course* were offered, how tuny students enrolled, what kind* 
of prograM were available, and how such instruction wns financed. |/ 
ft aecond, «ore coaplets inventory wae coaipiled by staff in Fall 1976. 
Since the results of these fir»t two inventories were aot strictly 
co«parable, a suasary of the information collected was reported 
separately to the CoMission on each occasion. (Cowission Asenda, 
Septeaber 1976 and Kaich 1978) 

Aa' CoB»i*sion staff prepared to conduct the 1978 update to the in- 
"ventory, interest in off-camptia education increased. The desire of j 
f >«e to expand off-ca«pu* educational opportunities and the concern 
rf others about the growth of such courses at a ti»e when enjroll«ents 
on ca«ipu» are beginning to stabilize or even decline have sparked 
debate. In the 1978 session, the Ugislature directed: 

The California Postsecondary Education Co«sii*aioa, in 
cooperation with the University of California, the State 
University and Colleges, the California CoMMinity 
Colleges, and the independent institutions shall define 
and study the various kinds of degree oriented prograos. 
Such study shall address questions of access, support, 
student needs, and quality. 

Although several of these questions are touched upon briefly in this 
report, it is concerned priawrily with an analysis of inventory date. 
A Bore co«prehensive exa»inatioh of the questions raised by the 
Legislature will be forthco«tag in the larger Coaeission study of 
off-caaq^us educaticn. 

In Fall 1978, as part of this larger off-campua study, Comaission 
staff conducted the aost extensive survey yet of off-ca«pus 
education in California. Questionnaires were sent to every 
sccredited or State-approved, degree-granting college and university 
in the State. The survey forms were edited carefully by Coasd-ssion 
staff after they were returned, and aany corrections were required. 
The data were th^ key-puacbed and prepared for computer processing* 




Eight of thm fxxam caapuses of University of California cooperated 
fully with Co^iafiott ataff . Although it reportedly has oae of the 
largest, «o»t succefsful ektension pregraau withia the University, 
the Los Angeles caapua did not return the aurvey fonw in 1976 and is 
Just now responding to the Fall 1978 survey. The San Francisco 
ca^us replied this tiae, although it did aot return its 
questionasire in 1976 either. 2/ For the sake of coapsrsbility with 
the 1976 survey results and because of the unique oature of aost of 
its off-caapus instruction, data for the San Francisco campua for 
Fall 1978 are oedttsd ,|ro« this su««ary, rather than presented with 
those f ro« the other University caitpuses . 

All nineteen caaipuses of the State University and Colleges coapleted 
the off-ca«pus questionnaire, although Huidioldt State University 
reported no of£-caaipu» offerings. All State University caapuses 
also coMpleted the Fall 1976 inventory. 

One hundred of the State's one hundred six Coosnmity Colleges 
reported that they were engaged in providing at least so«»« off-canpua 
Instruction, two fewer than in Fall Iir76. 

Of the State's 154 accredited or approved independent colleges and 
universities, 148 responded to the survey. Forty-seven of these 
reported that they offer instruction at off-caapas locations as well 
as on thair caitpuses. Alaost the saae nuober were involved in dff- 
ca^us education two years earlier. 

The tables that follow auMsarii^e soate of the osajor diaensiona of of£- 
caapua education in California for Fall 1978. Nearly every accred- 
ited or State-approved institution that is involved actively in off- 
caapus instruction is included in the last two Coaaission 
inventories. Since the data in the FalKl978 inventory gej^erally are 
coaparable to those for Fall 1976, they are used for thf first tiae 
to Mice coaparisons and assess trends in of f-caapus education. 

Table 1 shows the nuaber of locations at which^off-caapus instruction 
was provided in Fall 1978. Coaparisons with the Fall 1976 inventory 
reveal that there has been a 9 percent drop in the overall nuaber of 
off-caapus locations during the past two years. The drop was 11 per- 
cent for the University, 11 percent for the State University, and 16 
percent for the Cowmity Colleges. Budget dislocations steaaing 
froa the passage of Proposition 13 aay, in part, explaii^^he greater 
percentage drop in the nuaber of Cooaunity College oCf-eaapus 
locations, but the drop in the other two public segaents and the 35 
percent increase in the nuaber of locations operated by independent 
institutions suggest that other forces are at work as well. Sooe of 
these will be developed later in this report. In any event, both the 
total nuaber of locationa and the average nuaber of off-caan^s^ 
locations per caapus declined in all three public segaents between 
1976 and 1978. 
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TABLE 1 

RANGE in NUMBER OF OFF^CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
BY CAf^US AND SEGMENT. FALL 1978 



Itam Ntwber of Caucuses by Segment 



uc csuc ccc . M la^al 

oiTlo- Hum- Per- Nuai- Per- j Num- * Per- Nmn- Per- Nuas- Per- 
catlons ber cent ber cgni" bgr £gnt ^ ££2l bgr cgiH 



1-2 


0 


o.os 


■ 1 


5.6: 


2 


2. OX, 


14 


29. SS 


17 


9.9: 


3-5 


2 


28.5 


1 


5.6 


12 


12.0 


12 


25.5 


27 


15.7 


6-10 


0 


0.0 


2 


11.1 


16 


16.0 


3 


17.0 


26 


15.1 


U - 15 


0 


0.0 


3 


16.7 


12 


12.0 


3 


6.4 


18 


10.5 


16-25 


1 


14.3 




U.l 


21 


21.0 


1 


2.1 


25 


14.5 


26 - 35 


1 


14.3 


4 


22.1 


15 


15.0 


3 


6.4 


23 


U.4 


36 - 50 


1 


14.3 


2 


U.l 


11 


11.0 


3 


6.4 


17" 


9.9 


51 - 75 


1 


14.3 


3 


16.7 


7 


7.0 




0.0 


U 


6.4 


76 - lOO 


1 


14.3 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1.2 


Ov«r 100 . 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


3 


3.0 


3 


6.4 


6 




Total 

Caapuses 1978 


7 


100. OZ 


13 


100. OS 


100 


100. OS 


* 

47 


100. OS 


172 


100.0s 


Total 

Canpusts 1976 


7 


100. OS 


19 


100. OS 


102 


100. OS 


46 


100. OS 


174 • 


100.0s 



Total i 

Locations 1978 268 526 v.- -i3p7 717 4,018 

Total 

Ucat1on$ 1976 300 592 2,985 531 4,408 

Average Number 
of Locations 
per Campus 

1978 38.3 29.2 25.1 15.3 25.3 

^975 42. S 31.2 29.3 11-5 25.5 
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Table 2 claasifies off-campus locations according to the oumber of 
courses offered at each location. Clearly, the vast majority of all 
off-campus locations are quite small, offering only one or two 
courses pei: term. Nearly seven out of every ten locations used by 
the University, for example, offer only a single course: only forty- 
two locatiottfii, or 16 percent, offer three or owre courses. The 
pattern is similar in the State University. In the Community 
Colleges and the independent institutions, a smaller percentage of 
location^ offer a single dourse, but about 80 percent of the 
locations in each of these segments offer five courses or less. 
Moreover, comparing these figures with those for 1976 indicates that 
the trend in all four seffsents i» toward more stsall, one- or two- 
course locations rather than toward larger off -campus centers. 
Overall, the number of off -campus locations is decreasing and those 
that remain tend to be smaller and offer fewer courses. 

Table 3 shows the aumber of off-camf>us credit and nonP^redit 
regis trstions generated in each segment. It also shows how many of 
these registrations were at saull, one- or two-course locations and 
how Buiny were recorded at larger off -campus locations* 3/ The actual 
number of students involved is undoubtedly fewer than the number of 
registrations because some students regjLster for more thmn one 
course. Record- keepj jag practices at Mny off-campus locations make 
it almost impossible to secure reliable information on the actual 
number of individuals enrolled. The problem is particularly severe 
in. the Community Colleges. 

As Table 3 shows, there were more than 306,700 registrations lu off- 
campus credit courses in Fall 1978. The table also reveals, however, 
that the overall number of credit registrations has dropped by 
47,693, or by 13 percent, since Fall 1976. This decline suggests 
that a change My be occurring ia the kinds of courses that appeal to 
off-campus students. Substantially fewer of them appear to be 
interested in the more traditional academic course offerings > While 
a decrease in credit registrations occurred in all four segments , the 
decline was most severe in the State University. Between 1976 and 
1978, the total . number of credit registrations ♦in the State 
University's off-caaipus courses dropped from 20,938 to 12,513, or by 
40 percent. It is not clear at this time why its credit 
registrations suffered so much s|kore than those in the other segments • 
What makes this drop psrticularly puzzling is that almost all upper 
division, credit courses offered by University Extension and by 
independent institutions are supported by student fees while at 
least some of those offered by the State University were converted to 
State support in the past several years. 

Table 3 reveals that registrations in off-campus non-credit courses 
varied widely. The University and the independent institutions 
dramatically increased their non-credit registrations in the last 
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TABLE 2 

NUMBER OF OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS BY COURSE RANGE AND SEGMENT 

FALL 1978 



Number of Locations bv Segittent 



Range in 


yc 


CSUC 


CCC 




IND 


Total 


Nuaib#r 

Of 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent. 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent, 


Nim- 

ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


I 


187 


69. SS 


333 


63. 3S 




Lk ST 


242 




1,886 


46. 9Z 


L 


39 


14.5 


U3 


21.5 


463 


18.5 


134 


18.7 


749 


13.6 


3-5 


22 


8.2 




U.9 


412 


16.5 


209 


29.1 


706 


17.6 


6 - 10 


15 


5.6 


11 


2.1 


213 


8.5 


64 


8.9 


303 


7.5 


11-15 


3 


1.1 


1 


0.2 


88 


3.5 


22 


3.1 


114 


2.8 


16 - 25 


1 


0.4 


4 


0.8 


85 


3.4 


22 


3.1 


U2 


2.8 


26 - 35 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.2 


42 


1.7 


13 


1.8 


56 


1.4 


36 - 50 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


26 


1.0\" 


7 


1-0 


33 


0.3 


51 - 75 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


28 


1.1 \ 




0.6 


32 


0.8 


76 - 100 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0' 


16 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


16 


0.4 


Ov«r 100 
Total Nufii 


1 


0.4 


Q 


0.0 


10 


0.4 


0 


0.0 


11 


0.3 






















ber of 
Locations 


268 


100.02 


526 


100. OS 


2.507 


100.02 


717 
t 


100. oz 


4.018 


100. OS 



TABLE 3 

TOTAL CREDIT AND NON-CREDIT REGISTRATIONS BY SEGMENT 
AND BY SIZE OF LOCATIOfi. FALL 1978 



Itm yC CSUC CCC INO ' Total 

Credit S«sl4er«cioas 
Locatlofiic with Ooa 

qr Two ClusM 4.780 6,958 33.858 7.481 53.077 

' LocACLoos with Thrt* 

or Hortt CU««M 4.994 5.555 213.576 29.570 253,695 

Total 1978 9.774 12.513 247.434 37.051 306.772 

Total 1976 U,692 20.938 280.490 41,345 354.465 

Non-Crttdlt Sagistratioos 
Location* with Oo« 

orTttoClaaaaa 5.758 3.165 27,095 4.981 40.999 

.Locationa with Thtea , 

or Stora Claaaaa 7.138 1.826 89.370 1.579 99.913 

Total 1978 12.396 4.991 116.465 6,560 140,912 

Total 1976 5.489 3.144 191.663 2.089 202,385 

Total Hagistratlofia ~ 

Locationa with On* ntc 

or Two Glaaiaa 10.538 10. U3 60,953 12,462 94,076 

Locationa with Thrta 

or Mora Claaaaa 12,132 7,381 302.946^31,149 353.608 

Total 1978 22.670 17.504 363.899 43,611 447.684 

Total 1976 17.181 24.082 472.153 43.434 556,850 
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two yeart. la the University, aon-credit cegistratioas jumped fron 
5,439 in 1976 to 12 » 896 in 1978, an increase of 135 percent. In the 
independent institution*, non-credit registrations in off-caapus 
courses increased froa 2,089 to 6,560, or by 214 percent, in the sasie 
period, and those in the State University's non-credit courses 
cliabed froa 3,144 to 4,991, or by 59 peccent. The CoBBiunity 
Colleges, on the other hand, experienced a serious decline in non- 
credit registrations. Non-credit registrations in that s^gjsent 
plunged by 75.198— froa 191.663 registrations in Fall 1976 to 
116,465 in Fall 1978— a drop of 39 percent. Alaost half of these 
non-credit losses occurred in the North Orange, San Diego, and Santa 
Barbara Districts although the San Francisco District, which also 
had a large nuaber of adult education courses, experienced alaost no 
drop in non-credit registration*. 

Several factors appear to account for the dramatic decline in non- 
credit registrations in the Coaaunity Colleges. Proposition 13 had a 
aajor effect on their off-caapus, non-credit offerings. First, 
budget cut* and dislocations steaaing froa the loss of local property 
tax revenues proapted the colleges to offer fewer credit and non- 
credit courses both on caapus and off. Second, and probably aore 
iaportant, the nuaber of non-credit courses eligible for State 
support was reduced. The loss of State subsidies requirad that asny 
of these courses charge a noainal fee. Under these teras, however, 
substantially fewar Coswmity College student* proved willing to 
enroll in the reaaining non-credit courses . 

The equally draaatic growth in non-credit course registrations in 
the four-year segments cannot be explained by a shift of foraer 
Cosanmity College aoa-cred,it students to the four-year institutions' 
off-caapus offerings. Non-credit courses in the three four-year 
sepsents are supported alaoat entirely by student fees , and in nearly 
every case significantly aore expensive than fee-supported courses 
in the Cowii^ty Colleges- Soae former Coaaunity College non-credit 
students Bay have decided that if they bad to pay fees they would pay 
a bit aore for the added prestige of a aajor university's non-credit 
course. Soae of the growth in non-credit registrations in the four- 
year segment, however, undoubtedly steuss froa an increase in 
aandetory continuing education requireaents for doctors, nurses, and 
other professionals. These developaent* along with other evidence 
suggest that the enrollaent preferences of non-credit students are 
affected by their incoae level, with fewer upper-incoae students 
attracted to the Coaaunity Colleges . 

The marked variations in the segments' experience over the past two 
years are also reflected in the total off-caapus registration 
figures in Table 3. Because the draaatic growth in the University's 
non-credit registrations aore than offset the drop in credit 
registrations due to phasing out the Extended University and to other 



factors, total off-c««pu« regiatrationa iacreaaed by 32 percent over 
the past two yeara- In fact, tie University waa the only aegjMat to 
experience any appreciable increase in total off-ca«pus 
regiatrationa . In the independent sector, the drasatic increase in 
non-credit registrations siAply offset losses in credit, 
registrations, so their total registrations, eesuined virtually 
unchanged. In the State University, total registrations dropped by 
27 percent becsuse the Boldest growth in non-cV^dit^registrstiona was 
not sufficient to counter the substantial 40 pW«e<ent di^op in credit 
registrations. The Coaaunity Colleges experienced aaj or losses in 
non-credit registrations and less severe losses in credit 
registrations. Their total off-caapua registrations dropped by 
108,254, or by 23 percent. 

Table 4 shows the range in the number of registrations generated at 
off-caa^us locations offering three or aore courses. The figures are 
presented by segaent and are largely self-explanatory. It is worth 
noting that each segment has a different cluster of typical-sized 
locations. In the Universitys aore than half of its locations have 
, between 101 and SCO registrations each. In the State University, 
aore than half of the locations have froa 26 to 100 registrations 
each. Aaong the independent Institutions, 58 percent of the 
locations with three or aore courses have froa one co fifty 
registrations. In all, there are twenty-three locations that 
generate aore than ^o thousamd registrations each, and twenty-two 
of these are operated\by Cooamnity Colleges. No direct cos^arisons 
with Fall 1976 are possi^ble because, of differences iji survey design. 

Table 5 shows average class size and ttuadt»er of off-caapus courses by 
siae'of location and by segment for Fall 1978. Coaparisons with Fall 
1976 are poaaible only for the average class size of all courses 
offered by a aegaent and for the total nuwber of courses esch 
offered. 

Table 5 ihows soae extreaely iaportant variations aaong the segments 
in average class siae. In general, the average class size for credit 
and non^^credit courses is higher at locations with one or two courses 
than at locations with three or aore courses. Though this psttem 
holds in every segaent* the very large average class size for non- 
credit courses at the one- and two-course locations operated by the 
Univeraity and by the independent institutions is quite striking. 
For these segaents, the large average size of -their non-credit 
courses oakes further expansion Into the non-credit area quite 
attractive and helps to explain the growth of non-credit instruction 
and the proliferation of one- and two-course locations in tjiese 
segaents. The siailarity in the average class size for aon-credit 
courses in the University and the • ii^dependent institutions also 
suggests that they aay be directing such (bourses toward siailar 
clienteles or, at least, 'using siailar aecha^isas to deliver the 
instruction*. 
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TABLE 4 

TOTAL NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AT OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 
WITH THREE OR MORE COURSES BY SEGMENT, FALL 1978 



Item 

Range of 
Registrations 


uc 

Mun^er 


CSUC 
Number 


ccc 

Numl)er 


IND 
. NuRsber 


Total 
Nunber 


1-25 


4 


15 


18 


124 


161 


26-50 


4 


18 


71 


72- 


165 


51-100 


8 


27 


232 


66 


333 


101-200 


14 


15 


244 


46 


319 


201-SOO 


9 


3 


203 


23 


238 


501-1,000 


2 


2 


88 


7 


99 


1,001-2,000 


0 


0 


42 


3 


45 


2,001-5 ;000 


0 


0 


21 


0 


21 


Ormv 5,000 


1 


0 


1 


Q 


• 2 


Total Numbtr of 
Locations. 


42 


80 


920 


341 


1,383 


Mean Number of 
Rei|lstrat1ons 
Location 


605 


• 219 


396 


128 


326 



r 
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TABLE 5 



AVERAGE (KEAN) CLASS SIZE AND NUHBER OF OFF -CAMPUS CLASSES 
BY SIZE OF LOCATION AMD SEGMENT. FALL 1978 



SeqiBent 



University of California 



Type of Class 



Credit: 
Non-Credic 
Average (Mean) 



1 or 2 
Classes 



Aver- 
age ber 
Class of 
Size Class 



3 or More 
clas ses 
Aver- 



age 
Class 
Size 



Nu«- 
ber 
or 
Class 



Aver 
age 
Class 
Size 



Average 
(Total) 
r- mm- 



ber 
of 

Class'^ 



28.4 


168 


221 • X 


226 


24.8 


394 


61.9 


93 


32.2 


221 


41.1 


314 


40.4 


261 


27.1 




32.0 


708 



California Scata Unlver- 
sll:y and Colleges 



Credit 
Non-Credit 
Average (Mean) 



15.4 451 
26.8 118 
24.3 369 



14.8 
33.2 
17.1 



374 
55 
429 



15.1 
28.8 
17.5 



825 
173 
998 



California CoMunity 
Colleges 



Credit 
Noo -Credit 
Average (Mean) 



26.1 
32.4 
28.6 



1,295 
836 
2,131 



22.5 
27.5 
23.4 



9,487 
3,276 
12,763 



22.9 
28.S 
24.5 



10,782 
4,112 
14,894 



Independent Colleges 
ond Universities 



Credit 
Non-Cred|.t 
Average (Hean) 



14.3 
65.4 
20.8 



525 
76 
601 



11.2 
17.0 
11.4 



2,644 
BQ 
2,728 



U.7 
^0.6 
13.1 



3,173 
156 
3,329 
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probably th* ■o«t iaportaflt figures in Table 5 are those for the 
average clan iize for credit courtea offered by the University, 
State Uaiver»ity» and the indapeadeat iaatitutiona . In each of these 
seflMixta» ■ott, if not all, of the c»ff-ca«pua credit couriet are 
aelf-aupportiagi that is» they are fiaanced by the revenue* fro» 
student fees. Average claaa iize, therefore, reV^ala a great deal 
about the econoaics of offering off-ca«pua credit instruction in 
each setfBeat and about the relative cos^etitive position of each- 

Institutional prestige or reputation, the range of course offerings 
and programs, the proxiiaity of co«petiag off-ca«pu« prograas. and 
other factors can serve to aodify a segment's relative econow.c 
advantage. Quite of tan though, each sagpant tend* to get locked into 
a particular coa^atitive poaition that is difficult for it to change. 
Larger average class sizes per»it lower par studejit charges (or 
higher institutional earnings fro« off-caapus operations) which in 
turn tend to attract sore students, and so on. The CooHxaity 
Colleges, of course, arc Urgely free fro« such constraints since 
their credit courses are State supported. This factor, along with a 
foraal uad«r«tonding aaong the public segpants, explains why the 
Coommity Colleges enjoy a virtual laoaopoly on lower-diviaion, off- 
ccaput instruction. 

Table 6 shows the range in average class size at off-ca«pu« locations 
with three or aore courses. The figures are presented by location 
and sevsent and include both credit and non-credit courses and 
registrations . 

More than half of the University's locationa 'with three or sore 
courses have average claas sizes of between sixteen and thirty-five. 
More than two-thirda of the Co«mity Colleges' locaUona have 
' average class sizes in the saae range . More than 55 percent of the 
indapandent institutions' locations, howevar, bava average class 
sizes of ten studenta or leas, and another one-fourth have classes 
that average £ro« eleven to fifteen registrations. The distribution 
at the State University's off-ca^ua locations reveals two, soaewhat 
separate clutters of locations. The largest single concentration 
(twentynine locations) has average claaa sizes between sixteen and 
twenty-five regiatratio'na , but a second large cluster (twenty-two 
locations) has average clasa .sizes of lesa than ten students. 

The large nuaber of independent institutions operating locations 
with saall average class sizes is not too surprising. The high 
student fees that saall, self-supporting classes require are quite 
coaaon already aaong independent institutions for both their on- and 
off-ca^us offerings. Furtheraorc, twenty-four of these locations 
are operated under contract on military baaea with soae of the cost 
of the prograa and the coat^ to the student paid for by the federal 
govemaent. 
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TABLE 6 

RANGE IN CLASS SIZE FOR COURSES BY OFF-CAMPUS LOCATION AND SEGMENT. 

FALL 1978 

(LOCATIONS WITH THREE OR MORE COORSES)' 



Number of Locations bv Segment 

UC CSUC CCC ^ IND Total 



Average 
Class 
Size 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


NUB- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Nua- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Ntan- 
ber 


Per- 
cent. 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent. 


0 - 10 


5 


U.9Z 


22 


27.52 


u2 


6.8S 


189 


55.42 


278 


20. IS 


u - :3 


3 


7.1 


15 


18.7 


117 


12.7 


83 


24.3 


2X3 


15.8 


16-25 


14 


33.3 


29 


36.2 


389 


42.3 


57 


16.7 


439 


35.4 


26 - 35 


9 


21.4 


12 


15.0 


241 


26.2 


4 


1.2 


266 


19.2 


36 - 50 


7 


16.7 


1 


1.3 


83 


9.0 


3 


0.9 


94 


6.6 


51 - 75 


3 


7.1 


Q 


0.0 


24 


2.6 


1 


0.3 


28 


2.0 


76 - 100 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.1 


2 


0.6 


3 


0.2 


Ov»r lOO 


1 


2.4 


1 


1.3 ■ 


3 


0.3 




C).6 


7 


0.5 


Total 
Courses 


42 


100. OZ 


80 


lOO.OS 


920 


100. OS 


341 


100. OS 


1.383 


100. OS 



132 
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Tbe fact tliat 28 percent of all Stat<^ University off-c*apu» locations 
with tbrse oc ■ore couraes have a^^erage ciaas aixea of under tea 
student* is ao»«what unexpected. If the couraea at tiieae locations 
were sclf-aupporting, the feea charged students would be higher than 
thoae for larger off-ca«pua courses, and auich higher than those 
charged part-tiae studenta oncaaipua. 4/ On the other hand, if theae 
courses were State supported, the cost to the State to provide such 
SMll courses would be higher. Both possibilities raise a nuaber of 
queationa about the characteristics of these locations, their course 
offerings, and their students. 

Most of these saall State University location* offer five courses or 
less. That i», they have both liaited courac offerings and low 
enrollaents per clas* . Co«pared to other State University locationa 
with larger average clasa sizes, these s«il-claea location* offered 
fewer specialized graduate courses, not ■ore. They alao offered 
fewer non-credit courses. In fact, aore th*n 90 percent of the 
course* at State Univeraity location* with »«all average clas* sizes 
were offered for credit, and aore than three- fourth* of all courses 
offered were at the undergraduate level. Further, only three of 
theae twenty-two location* offered any degree prograM, and neither 
the liaited nuaber of couraes nor the liaited enrollvent per course 
appears to explain this pattern. 

Since the kind* of courses offered, their level, and the nuaher "of 
prograaw do not appear to explain the existence of so mmxy locationa 
with aaall claases in the State University, perhaps the geographical 
location of these center* was a factor. The hypothesis th«t the 
s«all average cla*s size of these twenty-two location* aight be the 
result of their serving sparaely populated, rural or aountain 
counties waa teated by checking the zip codea of all State University 
locationa with three or aore course*. Only two of the twenty-two 
eaall-claas location*, however, were in sparsely populated counties: 
these were in Shasta and Siakiyou. On the other hand, sixteen of the 
saall-class centers were located in the four ao*t densely populated 
counties in the State: toa Angeles, Orange, San Diego, and Santa 
Clara. 

The percentage of course* that are entirely studeat-fee supported is 
aUghtly greater aaong the aa«ll-cla»* location* than It is aaong 
State University location* in general, but the difference ia alight. 
Eighteen of the twenty-two couraes at the two rural location* were 
student-fee auppoeted, and so were all but four of the course* at the 
three location* offering progrsa*. In contraat, none of the courses 
receiving State support was offered at location* that had prograaa, 
and aoat of theae St*te-*upported course* were at locationa in Loa 
Angeles, Orange, or Sant* Clara County. 
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T«blt 7 •how» the nuBri)er of off-c«iif»u» locatioa* tiut offer degree 
progr»«« «ad thm nU«b«r of progrww emch «eg»cnt offer*. An off- 
camsfua peogr«« i» defiaed a« ooe in whicii 50 perceot or Aore of the 
coories required to complete it are, or will be, available at that 
locatioa. The mout atrikia* aapect of this table i» juat how few 
off-ca^u* location* operated by the public aegswita offejr any 
degree prograaa. Only 10 of the 268 locations operated by the 
Uaiveraity, 26 of the 526 locations rua by the State University, and 
197 of the 2,507 locations provided by the Co«»u»ity Colleges offered 
as isuch as one progra* ia 1978. FurtJieraore . the evidence fro« the 
Fall 1976 inventory stroogly suggests that instead of increasing, 
the au«b«r of off-cai^us locations offering degree prograas h«s 
declined in both relatiw and absolute tenss . 

This trend is hardly surprising in the University because of the 
decision to phase out the Extended University sad the increasiag 
eaphasis on non-credit courses. Indeed, there are li«its on the 
ouaber of units of extension course work that are acceptable toward a 
University degree. 

In the Stete University, however, no such restriction exists. Ia 
fact, the provision of extended degree progrssa has always been a 
■ajor justification for auch of its off-caiapus activity. 
Nevertheless , in" Fall 1976 only one out of every eight of its of f- 
csapus locstiona offered such programs, and by Fall 1978 that ratio 
was reduced to about one out of every twenty locations. 

It was assuaed that all location* with only one or two courses could 
not offer progrsM. If the nuaber of locations with progrsas is 
coapared to the number with three or aore courses, the percentage of 
those with progrsas increases. Yet the percentage of public institu- 
tions • location* with three or aore courses and at least one progrsa 
in Fall 1978 was still low: 24 percent in.the University, 32 percent 
in the St*te University, and 21 percent in the Coaaunity Colleges. 

The independent institutions are the exception. Clearly, one of the 
aajor attractions of their relatively expensive off -campus credit 
courses is that aost of thea are offered as part of a sequence that 
could lead eventually to a bachelor's or oaster's degree. In fact, 
83 percent of the off-cas^us location* with three or aore courses 
operated by independent institutions offered at least one prograa in 
Fall 1978. 

Table 8 shows the nuaber of programs by acadeaic subdivision that 
were offered at off-caapus locations in Fall 1978. Although 
differences in emphasis exist among the segaents, there is little 
variation in the types of progrsas aSst frequently offered off 
caapus. Overall, progrsas in business and aanageaent are the most 
coaaran with social sciences, second; education, third; engineering, 
fourth; and public affairs and services, fifth. 
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TABLE 7 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS* BY OFF-CAMPUS LOCATION AND SEGMENT 

FALL 1978 



Item. 




Number of Locations by Segment 




Nucnber of 
Programs 


uc 


CSUC 


- CCC 


INO 


Total 


0 


258 


sob 


2,310 


435 


3 «S03 


I 


5 


19 


76 


. 189 


289 


2 


I 




28 


' 32 




3 


I 


1 


24 


9 


35 


4 


I 


0 


18 


7 


Zp 


5 


I 


1 


11 


4 

* 


17 


6 


0 


0 


9 


.. 8 


17 


7 


0 


1 


4 


7 


IZ 


8 


1 


I 


6 


.1 


9 


9 


0 


0 


6 


4 


10 


10 


0 


0 


2 


4 


6 




0 


0 


^ 


14 


19 


16 - 20 


0 


0 


5 


3 


8 


Chmr 20 

Total Nu4«t)er of • 
Locations 


OL 


0_ 


3 


u 


3 


268 


526 


2,507 


717 


4,0X8 


Total Hunber of 
Locations Offering 
Prograns 


10 


26 


197 


282 


515 


Percentage of All 
Locations with 
Proarams: 

1978 


3.71 


4.9S 


7.82 
8.9S 


39. 3Z 


12.8 


1976 


10. 7S 


12. 2S 


74. 6Z 


17.4 


Tot»1 Nunf^er of 
Progrsos 


27 


48 


767 


733 


1,575 



* Aa o£f-cMpt« program Is defined m on. in which SO p.rc.nt or aore 
o£ ehilourwi rf quired to coaplec. Ic avaJlabl. at that loca- 
aon7 It ira»i«o«d tfaat all locatlonai with o^iy ona or cwo coursas 
do aot offar program* uadar this dafialtion. 
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TABLE 8 

NUMBER OF PROGRAMS BY ACADEMIC SUBDIVISION OFFERED AT OFF-CAMPUS 

LOCATIONS. FALL 1978 

(50 percent of the course requirements for the program must be 
CQC^Ieteable at off-campus Ucation) 

Acadeinic Subdivision UC CSUC CCC M . Total 

AgricuXcur* aad 

S«cural Rtsourcts 0 

Archieactut* and 
EavlrosfiBcatal Dcaiga I 

ATM Scudi«s ^ 0 

■BloXoslcal SclcncM 0 

Buslntas tad M«nas«-> 

a«nt 9 

CocBBvnicACloas 0 

Cooipuctr and lof ocnA- 

eioa Sdtacc* 3 

Educadoa 0 

Sogixucring 2 

Flo* end AppUftd Arts 0 

Forttitfn Languogss 0 

Health Ptofaaaiona 1 

Boom Econoaiics 1 

Law 0 

Laccara ^ 

Haehaaatlca 0 

?hyaical Sciancas 0 

Ptychology 1 

Public Affairs md 

Satvlcaa * 

Social Sciaaces 4 

Thaology 0 

Ineardlaciplla«r7 

Total Programs 27 



0 


5 


0 


5 


0 


2 


0 




0 


2 


0 




0 


21 


Q 




7 


291 


195 


501 


0 


2 


2 




0 


20 


1 


24 


o 

7 


w 


139 


154 


2 


86 


27 


117 


0 


\ 15 


1 c 


16 


0 


15 


0 


15 


3 


43 


35 


82 


1 


3 


0 


c 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


31 


1 


32 


0 


17 


1 


18 


0 


7 


1 


8 


0 


23 


72 


96 


12 


84 


94 


112 


5 


53 


122 


184 


0 


• 0 


9 


9 


8 


40 


34 


S2 


43 


766 


733 


1,574 
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In Fall 1976^, business and ssanagciaent programs were the most popular 
programs, too. They were followed by educatioo and then public 
affairs and services. The latter two program areas have slipped in 
popularity during the past two years. Education programs probably 
declined because of the sagging demand for taost types of new teachers 
and because of changes in the delivery of in-service education. The 
diminished interest in public affairs and services programs 
apparently reflecta the impact of Proposition 13 on career choices 
and on public sector employment opportunities* 

Table 9 shows the number of programs available off-^campus by degree 
level and sasaent* For the most part^ the distribution of programs 
asK^ng the public segments reflects the differentiation of function 
outlined in the 1960 Kmster Plan . The University, for understandable 
reasons » offers its doctoral programs on casipus. The certificate 
programs listed under the University and State University, moreover, 
are different from those offered by the Community Colleges. In the 
CoMunity Colleges, a Certificate Program is normally a series of 
courses in a particular specialty that require the equivalent of one 
year of full-time study to complete. In the case of the University 
and State University, most of the certificates refer to a more 
limited number of courses, in some cases even a single course, taken 
by professional people to saeet the requirements of mandatory 
continuing education laws* 

Table 10 shows the types of facilities used for off *campus education 
by segment for locations with three or more courses. Two points 
stand out. First, all four segments use a wide range of different 
types of facilities for their off-campus courses and programs. 
Second, .elementary and secondary schools are the »ost commonly used 
t^e of off -campus facility. They are particularly popular sites for 
the off-campua operations of the State University and the Community 
Colleges, suggesting that a substantial degree of cooperation exists 
between these institutions and local school districts in sharing 
facilities. 

Table 11 shows the number of off -campus locations that were owned, 
leased, and donated for Fall 1978. Several trends are evident in the 
comparisons with Fall 1976 data. First, very few off-campus 
facilities are actually owned by the institution offering courses 
there. Further > the number of these facilities is diminshing, 
particularly in the State University and the Community Colleges. 
Second, there has been a dramatic increase in the number of off- 
campus facilities that are leased, and in every segment except the 
independent sector there has been a corresponding decrease in the 
number of donated facilities. This trend apparently stems from the 
aftershocks of Proposition 13, and the decision by local school 
boards and other public agencies to charge for the use of their 
facilities rather than to continue to donate them. It is difficult 
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TABLE 9 

NIWBER OF PROGRAMS* BY LF^EL, FALL 1973 



Type of Degree 




csuc 


ccc 


IND 


Total 


CftrdflcaCA 


13 


3 


251 


4 


271 




0 


0 


502 


2 


504 


3*ch«Ior's 


5 


27 


0 


346 


378 


HMtsr's 


9 


18 


0 


363 


378 


Ooctorat* 


0 


0 


0 


12 


14 


Uaicnown 


Q 


0 


13 


6 


19 


Total 


27 


43 


766 


733 


1,574 



* An of£-*caapus progras is dafined as cms In vfaich 50 psrcsnt or mora 
of th« cotirass rsqulrtd to cotaplsca it ar« available at that loca* 
clou. It is assijasd that all locations vlth only ona or cvo coursas 
do not offar prograas uadar this dafinition. 
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TABLE 10 

TYPE OF OFF-CAMPUS FACILITY BY LOCATION AND SEGMENT » FALL 1978 
(Locations with Three or More Classes) 

Number of Locations by Segiaent 



UC CSUC CCC IND Total 



Type of Facility 


Nu»- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Nun- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Nun- 

ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


ber 


Per- 
cent 


At AiioLhcr College or Uni- 
veriiity Ca«pui» 


2 


4. ax 


12 


15. OS 


11 


1.21 


14 


4. IX 


39 


2.8X 


ElejseiiCary or Sucotidary School ? 


16.7 


23 


28.8 


304 


33.0 


44 


12.9 


378 


27» J 


Ctiurcli 


0 


0.0 


3 


3.7 


54 


5.9 


27 


7.9 


04 


6.1 


Military Bane 


2 


4.8 


6 


7.5 


44 


4.8 


56 


16.4 


1 Aft 
JUD 




Uutipltal 


1 


2.4 


6 


7.5 


65 


7.1 


43 


12.6 


115 


8.2 


Library 


0 


fl ft 


0 


0 0 


4 


0.4 


2 


Q.6 


6 


0.4 


Storefront 




9.5 


2 


2.5 


86 


9.3 


5 


1.5 


97 


7.0 


CoveriuBeDt Building 


2 


4.8 


6 


7.5 


101 


11.0 


11 


3.2 


120 


8.7 


Office BuildiuK 


2 


4.8 


4 


5.0 


40 


4.4 


42 


12.3 


88 


6.4 


Prltion 


0 


CO 


0 


0.0 


15 


1.6 


1 


0.3 


16 


1.2 




1 


2.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


3 


0.2 


llutcl 


8 


19.0 


8 


10.0 


1 


0.1 


IS 


4.4 


32 


2.3 


Civic Cunter 


5 


11.9 


1 


1.3 


54 


5.9 


5 


1.5 


65 


A. 7 


Ofckcr 


8 


19.0 


9 


11.2 


139 


15.1 


76 


22.3 


232 


16.8 


ER1G1 


42 


lOO.OZ 


80 


100. 0£ 




JOO.Ot 

c 


141 


100. nz 


1 383 


100 nr. 



TABLE n 

NUHBER OF LOCATIONS OWNED. LEASED. AND D0NATEO--BY SEGMENT, FALL 1978 

yC CSUC CCC IND Total 

Hub- Per- Nu«- Per- Hm- Per- Nuia- Per- Hm- Per- 
Sk^r^M p eateaorv bercent bercent bercent bercent ber cent 



Total iacatlo«B 1978 3 lAl 0 0.0% 29 1.2Z 8 l.U AO l.OX 

Total toc«i:l«« 1976 « 1.3 3 0.5 100 3.4 11 2.1 118 2.7 



176 24.5 

63 11.9 

530 73.9 

374 70.4 

3 0.4 

83 15.6 



1,303 32.4 

768 17.4 

2.653 r6.0 

3,056 69.6 

12 0.5 

466 10.6 



Total Locatioaa 1978 
Total Locatioua 1976 

DONATED 

Total Locatjontt 1978 
Total Locations 1976 

UNSPECIFIED 1978 
UNSPECIFIED 1976 

Total Locations 1978 
Total Locations 1976 



186 69.4 176 

68 22.7 70 

73 27.3 349 

211 70.3 491 

6 2.2 1 

17 5.7 28 

26B 100.0% 526 

300 100.0% 592 



33.^ 765 30.5 

11.8 567 19.0 

66.3 1.701 67.8 

82.9 1,980 66.3 

0.2 12 4.8 

4.7 338 11.3 

100.0% 2,507 100.0% 717 

100.0% 2.985 100.0% 531 



100.0% 4.018 100.0% 
100.0% 4,408 100.0% 
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to tell at this tine what the fall impact of this tread is likely to 
be, but it will probably iacreaae the co«t» of providing off-caapua 
ioatnictiott foaewhat. For self-supporting courses, student fees aay 
be raised sligbtly to co^er the added cost of leasing facilities. 
For State-supported courses, it seeas likely that increased costs v 
will reduce the differential between what the State provides per FTE 
student «ad what it costs the institution to provide off-caapus 
instnictioa. Unless the added lease costs significantly reduce this 
differential, however, it does not -,>pear likely that the State's 

cost will increase in the short run. 

r, ~ ■ - 

One of the basic reasons for expanding off-caapua education in 
California was to provide educational opportunities for people who 
lived in places where it was difficult, if not iispossible. for the* 
to coMute to caapua. This waa a problea, particularly for older 
student* who worked during the day but hoped to attend college and 
coaplete their degree in the evenings. Then, too, the proliferatxon 
of non-credit, extension courses ateaaed fr<» the desire of the 
Coai^ity Colleges tc serve their entire cosMunity and of the four- 
year institutions to enhance their public service functions - 

While the nuabir of off-c»^u» location* , courses, and prograaa 
provide* one iaportaat aeasure of the extent of instruction beyond 
the caapus, the actual distance froa caapua and the geographical 
distribution of off-cai^u* lociitions, courses, and prograas provide 
betc;er indications of the availability and accessibility of 
educational opi^fortunitics th;.oughottt California. 

Inf oraation on how far students have to travel froa work or hoae to 
attend classes at .of f-caapu* location* is not available, but Table 12 
Indicates how auch further they alght have had to travel if the 
" courses were available only on ca^u* . It siiow* the distance f roe. 
the aain cmum to the different off-cas^tus locations. It should be 
pointed out that distances aean different things in different 
circuBStance* and context*. Five ailes in an urban area, fot 
exaaple, aight involve a* tiae--on«uaing a coamte as would twenty- 
five ailes In the open countryside. Furtheraore, rapidly rising fuel 
cost* are i^sreaaing the expen»# of long coaaute* drsaatically. For 
thbae without cars or adequate bua service, even a few oiles could 
prove tol>e a serious obstacle. 

Table 12 reveals toat aore than half of the University's off-caapus 
locations are froa eleven to fifty ailes froa the csapus. Very few 
of its location* are vtthin five ailea, but one out of every six of 
its location* is aore than one hundred ailes froa caapu* . 

In the State University a greater percentage of its locationa are 
within five ailes of ra«pus . Kevertheless , aore than one-half of all 
it* locations are froa six •'.o twenty-five ailes away froa caapua. 
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TABLE 12 



DISTANCE FROM MAIN CAMPUS TO OFF-CAMPUS LOCATION 
BY NUMBER OF LOCATIONS AND SEGMENT 
FALL 1978 



yc CSUC CCC INO Total 

Olstanct 



' in 
mies 


Nub- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


NuiS-, 
ber ' 


Per- 
cent 


Nuin- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


ber 


Per- 
cent 


0-1 


8 


3. OX 


9 


1.7% 


208 


8. 3S 


22 


3. IS 


247 


6. IS 


2-5 


14 


5.2 


61 


U.6 ' 


933 


37.2 


21 


2.9 


1»029 


25.6 


6-10 


24 


9.0 


118 - 


22.4 


677 


27.0 


47 


6.6 


866 


21.6 


U - 25 


68 


25.4 


154 


29.3 


471 


18.8 


105 


;4.6 


798 


19.9 


2^-50 


77 


28.7 


84 


16.0 


142 


5.7 


131 


18.3 


434 


10.8 


51 - 100 


31 


U.6 


61 


U.6 


60 


2.4 


149 


20.8 


' 301 


7.5 


Ovr 100 


45 


16.3 


23 


5.3 


16 


0.6 


221 


30.3 


310 


7.7 


Out-o£- 


1_ 


0.4 


11 


2.1 


Q 


0.0 


21 


2.9 


33 


0.8 


Total 
Percent 




100. OS 




100. OS 




100. OS 




100. OS 




100. OS 


Total 
Loca- 
tions 


263 


< 


526 


/ 


2,507 




717 




4,013 





142 
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The iadapendeat iostitutioas engaged in o££>caapufl education clearly 
c*sa« fiMrtlier afield than any of the public aegnients. Very few of 
their locationa are close to caaipua. In fact, noce than half of the 
independent institutions locations are awre than fifty oiles away 
and nearly three out of every ten of theoi are i&oce than one hundred 
Biles froa caaipus. 

The CoHunity Colleges represent the other extreise with the vast 
isajority of these off-caspus locations clustered quite close to 
their calluses. Indeed, 46 percent of all CoMunity^ College 
locations are within five Miles of the caapus, and 72 percent are 
within ten aiXes. True, 100 of the State's 106 CoMHU&ity Colleges 
reported that they were involved in of f ~caspus education in Fall ~ 
1978, and the size of aost Conuinity College districts is aodest in 
its geographical extent. Under i:he circuastances , it is hardly 
surprising that fewer than one out of every ten Coanunity College 
off-casqpus locations are aore than twenty-five axles froa campuM. 
Nevertheless, neither the nuaber of colleges, the size of atfst 
districts, the possible overcrowding of on-caapus facilities, nor 
the obstacles to access that distance caa ispose appear to explain 
the need for so aany off-caapus locations so close to caapus. In 
Fall 1978, there were 208 Coaaunity College off -caapus locations 
within one aile of the caucus and 1,141 locations within five ailes. 
Iforeover, the trend over the past two years appears to be toward a 
greater proportion of all Coaaunity College off-caapus locations 
being placed close to caapus . 

Distance figures, though helpful, are. soaetiaes deceiving. In 
congested urban areas, an off-caapus location ten ailes froa caapus 
aight be vithin several blocks of another caapus or another of f** 
caapus center. Than, too, soae of the distant locations used by 
independent institutions and occasionally by a public institution 
are in urban centers served by other institutions rather than in 
reaote rural or aountain areas. For exaaple, in Fall 1978, 
California State University, los Angeles, offered three non-credit 
courses at a location 450 ailes froa its caapus; the location used 
in. this instance was a hotel in San Francisco. Another exaaple would 
be the courses offered by the University of Southern California and 
by Golden Gate University in Sacraoento. 

Actual county by county suaaaries of the distribution of off'caapua 
locations, courses, and prograaa provide a clearer picture of the 
availability of off*caapua education. Coaplete suaasries and maps 
will be included in the Coaaission staff's final report on off-caopus 
education. At this tiae, only county saps of the four-year 
institutions' off-caaq^us locations and their off-caapua prograaa are 
provided as an illustration of the potential of this approach. 




Ftg\«:e» 1, 2, *od 3 show thm di»tributioa of off -campus location* 
operated by the Uoivtraity, State Univetaity, aad the indepeadeat 
ijxstitutiou. AXthough io«e of these locations offer non-credit 
course vork, most of thai provide upper division and graduate 
iaatruction. Those location* offering just one or two courses are 
owitted because the survey forms did not require institutions to 
report the rip codes of fMll locations- Althougix a large ouaber of 
off-casiius locaticos unfortunately are o«itted fro« these isaps as a 
result, cBOSt of these saall locations are probably found in the sane 
county as the caapus uaiBg the* or offer pr<M»«rily Aon-cxadit 
courses. Moreisver. the ■ajority of o£f-ca«pus courses and 
registrations are ac locations offering three or aore courses, and 
these are the only locations that are in any position to offer 
students a se^iuenee of courses leading to & degree. 

Figure I reveals that eight of the nine counties wher« University of 
CaUforttia ceruses are located also have one or ao^ of f-caspus lo- 
cations with three or aore courses. la addition, University 
Extension also operates of f-caapus locations in five other counties . 
Overall, the thirteen counties with University of f-caapus locations 
are aaong the aost densely populated counties in the State. The 
service area appears to be predoaonately urban or suburban, and tends 
to be concentrated in the ssae counties where University caapuses are 
located. 

Figure 2 shows that the State University's off-caapua locations with 
three or aore courses are found in twenty-four of the State's fifty- 
eight counties. Five additional counties also have State University 
caapuses within their boundaries, but bo of f-caapus locations with 
aore than one or two courses. The efforts o^ the Chico caapus to 
provide of f-caapus instruction in sparsely populated Lassen, 
Hendocino, Shasta, Siskiyou, and Tehaaa counties is particularly 
noteworthy. It reflects one of the aain purposes of off-caapua 
education which has been to aake higher education accessible to 
interested people in geographically isolated areas of the State. 

The i^ortance of one- and two-course locations to the State 
University's overell of f-caapus operstion aakes generalizing about 
its case aore, difficult. The overall pattern in the State 
University, however, seeas to be to concentrate off-caa^us 
operations in the aost densely populated counties — a pattern also 
coMwn to University Extension and the independent institutions . 
Forty-six of the State University's seventy-nine off-caapua 
locations with three or aore courses are located io just four 
counties: Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, and Santa Clara. While it 
is true that these are the four noat populous counties in the State, 
with aore than half of the State's total population, they are also 
the hoae of three University, eight State University, and scores of 
independent college and university caapuses. These saae four 
counties also have forty-three Cojaauaity Colleges . 

Ii4 
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FIGURE 1 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS WITH THREE OR MORE COURSES 
BY COUNTY, FALL 1978 
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FIGURE 2 

THE OISTRIBUTION OF STATE UNIVERSITY 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS WITH THREE OR MORE COURSES 
BY COUNH, FAU 1978 
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Figure 3 »howi that, with £e« weceptiona, the off-caapu* operatioas 
of tli« iodep«adeat ia»titution« are located in the sane couatiea as 
those of the Uoivertity aad State Uaiveraiity- The overlap with the 
State University i» particularly strikiag. Independent inatitutioas 
operated off-caapua locationa with three or oore courses in thirty- 
four couatiea. Oaly seven of these couaties do not also contain a 
State University caapus, off-caaipua location, or both. Further, 
there are oaly four couaties served by the State Uaiversity where ia- 
dependeat iaatitutiona do aot have at least one off-ca«pu& location 
with three or acre courses as well. 

As with the puhlic four-year aegaeata, the vast aajority of the inde- 
pendent iastitutioa's off-campua locations are cluatered in the four 
•oat populoua couatiea. In fact, 190 of the independent 
institution' a 338 off-caapua locations with three or aore courses 
are located in Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, and Santa Clara 
counties. It would appear that the aore than 11.6 aillion residents 
of these four counties enjoy aa abundance of on- and off -campus 
educational opportuaitiea aad a wide raage of iastitutioos , 
locatioas, aad courses to choose from. 

. The iafosnaatioa ia Figurea 1. 2. aad 3 iadicatea that there are other 
couaties in California whoac reaidents are leaa well served. 
Nineteen of the State's fifty-eight counties have no public four- 
year college or uaiveraity caapus aad ao off-caapua locatioas with 
three or aore courses operated by a public or independent four-year 
iastitutioa. Moat of these couatiea are sparsely populated, have ao 
large towna, and are located in the Sierras, the yCentral Valley, or 
the northern aections of the State. Altogether, 'these counties had 
aa estiaated populstioa of 378,300 people ia 1377. aad oaly two of 
the aiaeteen had a single town with 10,000 people or aore. Although 
these counties encoapaaa 38,012 square ailes, or 24 percent of the 
State's total land area, they have less than 2 percent of the State's 
total population. 

Figurea 4, 5^ and 6 ahow the distribution of o££-caapus locations 
operated by the University, State Uaiversity, and the independent 
inatitutions that offered degree prograaa ia Fall 1978. Aa aoted 
earlier, there are a large nuaber of locationa offering credit 
courses, but aubatantially fewer that offer enough couraes in a 
sequence to perait students to coaplete at leaat half of the ;:ourse 
work needed for a bachelor 'a or aaster's degree. Those locstions on 
Bilitary baaes offering programs only to baae pers5,nnel are excluded 
froa theae aapa because such prograaa are not open to the county's 
civilian .residents . 

Figure 4 siiq>ly confiraa^ point aade earlier that degree-oriented 
inatruction within the University of California systea ia offered 
priaarily on caapua to full-time undergraduate and graduate 
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FIGURE 3 

TME OISTOlBUnON OF INOEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS' 
OF-CAKPUS LOCATIONS WITH THREE OR MORE COURSES 
BY COUNTY, FALL 1978 
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FIGURE 4 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS WITH DEGREE PROGRAMS 
BY COUNH. FALL 1978 
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students. University Extensioa offers a wide raage of ^...edit aod 
aoa*-cr«dit courses, and it plays an iaportant role in in-service 
teacher traininc and in providing continuing education courses for 
professional people. The oMin purpose of University Extension* 
however » is not degree production. 

Figure 5 shows that soae State University degree programs are avail- 
able at off'cao^us locations in seventeen counties. Sevi^u of these 
counties also have at least one State University campus within their 
boundaries. Several of the other counties where degree programs are 
available are in the sparsely populated northern aectiona of the 
State, and several are^ the predominantly rural Central Valley. In 
addition to these seven^en counties, there are seven others that 
have State University carnmises, but ao off -campus locations offering 
programs. \ 



Figure 6 shows the counties xhere residents can enroll at of f -campus 
locations operated by independent institutions and eventttally com- 
plete at least half of the course work required to earn a degree.^ 
Again the overlap with' the \ State University is striking. 
Furthermore, most of these loca\ions are in counties that are among 
the most densely populated in the State. Indeed, ir"^ of the 220 
independent institutions' location* offering degree programs to the 
civiliao population are in either Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, or 
Santa Clara County. 



Twenty-four of the State's counties have neither a public four-year 
institution within their boundaries, nor degree programs at off- 
camptis locations run by four-year institutions. Nineteen of these 
counties are the same ones that had ao off-cai^ua locations operated 
by foiir-year institutions, the reasons for this, as noted earlier, 
were that these nineteen counties were in sparsely populated, remote 
regions, and few had any large towns, ^together, they accounted for 
less than 2 percent of the State's population. The five, additional 
counties sre generally of the same type, although two of the fiv« 
have at least one town with 10,000 people or more. 

The Queatiosui explored in tkis report do aot exlieust the list of 
those thet the CoMisiioa' s o£f»ceapus inventories could help to 
answer. Stored in Mchine readable £orsi» the vast array of 
infonsation contained in these inventories represents the largest, 
■est co«plete collection of data on off-'caapus education in 
California* Further, the data in the Fall 1976 and Fall 1978- 
inventories are generally costparable* While refinesents and 
/additions vill undoubtedly be incorporated into future Coomission 
surveys of off-cajspus education, every effort vill be isade to insure 
coMparability in order to enhance the value of the inventories for 
policy research • 
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^-^ FIGURE 5 
THE OISTRhuTION OF STATE UNIVERSITY 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS WITH DEGREE PROGRAMS 
BY COUNTY, FALL 1978 
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FIGURE 6 

TKE OISTRIBUTION OF INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS* 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS WITH DEGREE PROGRAMS 
BY COUNTY, FALL 1978 
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ABoag the Mjor findings uncovered in this analysis of recent trends 
in off-ca«pus education are the following: 

1. A coaparison of the Fall 1978 and the Fall 1976 inventories 
reveals that there was a 9 percent drop in the overall number 
of off-ca»pu« locations in the past two years, with 390 fewer 
locations in 1978. 

2. The great awijority of all off -campus locations are quite 
small ^ offering only one or two courses per term. Moreover, 
while the overall number of off-campus locations is 
decreasing, those that remain tend to be smaller offer 
fewer courses* 

3. The total number of off -campus credit registrations in the 
four segments dropped by 47,693, or by 13 percent, since Fall 
1976. Although all four experienced a decrease in credit 
registrations, the decline was nost severe in the State Uni- 
versity where the number of credit registrations ropped 
from 20,938 to 12,513, or by 40 percent. 

4. The University and the independent institutions have 
iocreased their non-credit registrations markedly in the 
last two years. In the University, non-credit registrations 
at off-casipus locations jumped from 5,489 in 1976 to 12,896 
in 1978: in the independent institutions, they increased 
from 2,089 to 6,560 in the same period* 

5. Unlike the four-year segments, the ComBmnity Colleges ex- 
perienced a marked decline in non-credit registrations. In 
that segment, non-credit registrations plunged by 75,198 
between Fall 1976 and Fall 1978, a drop of 39 percent. 
Almost half of these non-credit losses occurred in three 
districts: Korth Orange, San Diego, and Santa Barbara. 

6. Overall, the Community Colleges experienced paajor losses 
both in non-credit registrations and in credit regis- 
trations. Their total off-campus registrations dropped by^ 
108,254, or by 23 percent in the last two years. 

7. Only 10 of the 268 locations operated by the University, 26 
of the 526 locations nin by the State University, and 197 of 
the 2,507 locations provided by the Community Colleges 
offered as omch as one degree program. Furthermore, the 
evidence from the Fall 1976 inventory strongly suggests that ^ 
instead of increasing, the number of off -campus locations 
where a student can eventually take at least half of the 
courses needed for degree has declined in both relative and 
absolute terms. 
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One of the major attraction of the relatively eaqpeusive 
off-^campua credit courses provided by independent 
institutions is that aiost of thea are offered as part of a 
sequence of courses that could lead eventually to a 
bachelor's or master' s. degree. In fact, S3 percent of the 
off-casipus locations with three or ©ore courses operated by 
independent institutions offered at least one degree prograai 
in Fall 1978 • 

Aaong the four segments , programs in business and nanagefoent 
are the aost frequently offered, followed by social 
sciences, education, engineering, and public affairs and 
services* 

All four seg^nts use a wide variety of facilities for their 
off-'canpus courses and prograsm. Eleisentary and secondary 
schools, however, are the »ost coswonly used type of off- 
caapus facility. 

Very few off-cacpus facilities are actually owned by the 
institutions offering courses there, and the nuiaber is 
decreasing. There has been a significant decrease ia the 
number of donated facilities, however, and a marked increase 
in the number of off ^campus facilities that are leased. 

Very few of the locations operated by independent 
institutions are close to their campuses. In fact, more than 
half of the independent inatitutions ' locations are more 
than fifty miles away, and nearly three out of every ten of 
y h fg ^ is sore than one hundred Qiles away. 

The Coimaunity Colleges have the vast majority of their off- ^ 
campus locations cluatered quite close to their campuses- In 
all, 1,141 locations, or 46 percent of Community College 
off**campus locations, are within five miles of the campus, 
and 72 percent are within ten miles. 

Forty-six of the State University's seventy-nine off-c^us 
locations with three or more courses are located in just four 
counties: tos Angeles, Orange, San Diego, and Santa Clara. 
While it is true that these are the four most populous 
counties in the State with more than half of its total 
population, they are also the home of three University, 
eight State University, and scores of independent college 
and university campuses. These same four counties have 
forty-three Community Colleges. 

For the most part, the off -campus operations of the 
independent institutions are located in the same counties as 
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those of the Uaiversity aad State Uaiversity. The overlap 
with the State Uaiversity is particiaarly striking, with the 
va«t iMjority of the independent institutions' off-caapus 
locations also clustered In the four most populous counties. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1/ There w«« one earlier off-campus survey by the Coordinating 
Council that should be noted. See, Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education, Poataecondary Educational Services at Off- 
Cacpua Locations : R^porc 1 , A Survey of California Coaaunity 
Colleges , Council Report 74-3 (February 1974) . 

2/ UCSF*a off-caaipus courses arc unlike those of almost all other 
institutions. Its credit courses are actually hospital-based 
specialty training for fourth-year nedical, dental, and phar- 
macy students, and isany of ita non-credit offerings, represent 
internship and residency training. 

3/ The survey questioooaire asked institutions to suasuirize the 
infonwtion for all their off-caapus locations with one or two 
courses and the ioforawtion for each location with three or More 
courses ^arately. The intent was to simplify the burden 
placed on institutions in responding to the survey, but one of 
the unfortunate results was the loss of discreet inforaation on 
each ssall off-ca«pu» location. Survny design, therefore, 
produced the distinction between small one- or two-course 
locations and "larger" locations with three or oore courses . 

4/ Fees for State University off-cas^usj courses vary, but they 
vary within a fairly narrow range. Furtherwore, the fees are 
not set for a particular course after the enrolloent process is 
co^leted, but before the course is offered. For soae ^aall 
classes, however, the State University 80«eti«es offers the 
instructor the option of teaching the class for a rediiced salary 
or cancelling the course. In this auumer, some last isinute 
adjustocnts are possible to insure that low enrolli^nta do not 
produce deficits in self-supporting courses. Of course, if the 
enrollaent is too low, the course is often sinply cancelled. 
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APPENDIX C 



LIST OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES (14 INSTITUTIONS) 
PARTICIPATED IN CPEC SURVEY 
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APPENDIX C 

CALIFORNIA COMNUNITY COLLEGES REPORTING USABLE DATA 



1. 


Santa Ana College 


dim m 


Los Angeles Harbor College • 


3. 


Yuba College 


4. 


Santa Barbara City College 


5. 


Mt. San Antonio College 


6. 


San Joaquin Delta College 


7. 


Santa Rosa Junior College 


8. 


College of the Desert 


9. 


Chabot College 


10. 


American River College 


11. 


Foothill College 


12. 


Bakersfield College 


13. 


Pasadena City College 


14. 


Los Angeles Valley College 
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APPENDIX D 



A LISTING OF COURSES OFFERED AT 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS BY THE CALIFORNIA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
BY COURSE TITLE, CREDIT STATUS AND FEE STATUS 

FALL 1979 



APPENDIX D 



A LISTING OF COURSES OFFERED AT 
OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS BY THE CALIFORNIA COWUNITY COLLEGES 
BY COURSE TITLE. CREDIT STATUS AND FEE STATUS 

FALL 1979 



Fee 



Course Title Cred 

Physical Education 

Administr^^oti of Justice 

Business 

Home Economics 

English 

Art 

Physical Education 

Business Education 

Biology 

History 

Spanish 

Hose Nozzle and Fittings 

German Conversation 

Psychiatric Nursing: Hosp. & Conan. 

Flight Simulation and Navigation 

Financial Planning and Investments 

Irtroduction to Career Developnsent 

Beginning Swimm;^ng 

Psychology Looks at Women 

Physical Fitness 

Small Business Management 

Introductory Guitar 

Beginning Folk and Ethnic Dance 

Introductory Painting 

Judo Defense Tactics 

Introductory Guitar 

Carpenters Apprenticeship Program 



on-Credit 


Charged 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


$ .50 


c 


None 


C 


$24.00 


c 


None 


c 


$ 1.00 


c 


$ .50 


c 


$ 1.00 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


$ :.oo 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 


c 


None 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 








Fee 


Course Title Credit/Non -Credit 


Charged 


Drywallers Appreaticesnip rrograia 


c 


None 


Auto Mechanics Apprentlcesnip 




None 


Program 


c 


Electricians Apprenticeship Program 


c 


None 


World of Stitchery 


c 


$ 1.00 


Arrest/Search/Seizure 


c 


$ 2.00 


Basic Police Academy 


c 


$218.50 


Advanced Criminal Investigation 




None 


Techniques 


c 


Self Development 


c 


None 


Anthropology/Field Archeology 


c 


$ .50 


Understanding the Female Body 


NC 


$ 5.00 


Arts and Crafts 


NC 


None 


Social Skills 


NC 


None 


Social Skills through Games 


NC 


None 


Coossunity Orientation 


NC 


None 


Community Involvement 


NC 


None 


American History 


NC 


None 


Beginning Ballet 


C 


None 


Woodwind Choir 


C 


$ 5.00 


Celestial Navigation 


C 


$ 2.00 


Self Help Skills 


NC 


None 


Sensory/Motor Development 


NC 


None 


Exploring Music 


NC 


None 


Personal Manag^ent 


NC 


None 


Socializing Skills 


NC 


None 


Pre-?ocational Training 


NC 


None 


Self-Help Skills 


NC 


None 


Group Counseling 


C 


None 


Nursery School Health and Safety 


C 


None 


Physical Therapy Aide . 


c 


None 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 



Course Title 



Credit/Non-Credit 



Accounting Math 

Clerical Trainiog, Disabled Persons 

Conversational French 

Technology of Geneology 

Beginning Driver's License 

Water Color 

Beginning Ceramics 

Hand Wrought Jewelry 

Beginning Uartoonica 

Microwave Cooking 

Creative Writing 

Aesthetic Sights Abroad 

Choral Singing 

Lost Wax Jewelry 

Basic Oil and Acrylic 

Beginning Piano 

Folk Guitar 

Resilient Floors 

Calligraphy 

Machine Cuisine 

Creative Fiber Art 

Sign Language Workshop 

Chinese Cooking 

Body Weight Mastery 

Office Skills 

Simple Macrame 

Ancient Civilizations 

Plumber's Apprenticeship Program 

Teachable Momenta 

Is Peace Possible 



- C 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 



Fee 
Charged 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
$ 2.00 
$ 7.00 
$ 10.00 
None 
$ 15.00 
$ 4.00 
None 
None 
$ 10.00 
$ 2.00 
None 
None 
None 
2.00 
8.00 
4.00 
None 
$ 13.00 
None 
None 
$ 5.00 
None 
None 
None 
None 



$ 
$ 
$ 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 

Fee 



Course Title Credit/Non -Credit 


Lnar^eu 


Emergency Care 




None 


Antiques 


NC 


. Nane 


Advanced Ornithology 


MP 


None 


Lip tceaaing 


NC 


None 


Advanced First Aid 




None 


wlldiXovers ot Sant^i Barbara 


Mr 


None 


Early Pregnancy 


ait 


None 


Intermediate English as 




None 


a Secopd Language (ESL) 


NC 


Beginning and Intermediate Sewing 


NC 


None 


Learn to Relax 


NC 


None 


Moving with Eaae 


NC 


None 


Beginning Shorthand 


NC 


None 


Coping with Criticism 


NC 


None 


African Dance 


NC 


None 


Partners in Learning 


NC 


None 


Beginning Piano 


NC 


None 


Color Slides 


NC 


$ 2,00 


Preparation for Citissenahip 


NC 


None 


Aeronautics 


C 


None 




C 


None 


Earth Astronomy Laboratory 


c 


None 


Cosmetology 


c 


None 


Typing 


c 


None 


Checker Training 


c 


None 


Sculpture 


c 


None 


Expectant Parents 


c 


None 


Food Service Orientation 


c 


None 


Conversational Spax 'sh 


c 


None 


Prevocational Learning Skills 


c 


None 
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Course Title 



APPENDIX D (Continued) 



Credit/Non- Credit 



Basic Educational Handicaps 
Principles of Accounting 
English a^ a Second Language 
Concepts of Chemistry 
£Iea»nt9 of Mathematics 
Business Law 

American History Patterns 

Ceraiaics 

Comnunications 

Creative Writing 

Arts and Crafts 

Fundamentals of Volleyball 

Hobby Crafts 

Typing 

Child Familj' Consnunication 

Elementary Economics 

« Introduction to Dramatic 
Literature 

Expectant Parents 

InLroduction to Spanish 

Introduction to Agri-Business 

Pesticide Applicator Certificate 

20th Century Art 

Introduction to Business 

Typing 

Civil Service Training 
Occupational Work Experience 
La Raza Litf^ature 
Sch«ol Menu Plan 
Introduction to Humanities 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 

C 
C 

c 

C 
C 
C 

c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

C 

c 

C 
G 

c 
c 
c 
c 



Fee 
Charged 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

$ 10. OC 
None 
None 
^ None 
None 

$ 15.00 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None ^ 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
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Fee 



Course Title Credit/Non-Credit 




Creative Writing 


C 


None 


Fundamentals of Tennis 


C 


None 


Introduction to Sociology 


C 


None 


Intermediate Vocational Skills 


C 


None. 


Physical Fitness 


C 


None 


Water Exercise 


C 


Nona 


Arts and Crafts 


C 


None 


Welding 


NC 


None 


Health 


C 


None 


Office Administration 


C 


None 


Real Estate 


C 


None 


Spanish 


C 


None 


English 


C 


None 


Spanish 


C 


None 


Acupressure 


NC 


$ 20.00 


Greek Dancing 


NC 


S 10 00 


Stress Reduction 


NC 


S 20 00 


Photography Workshop 


NC 


S 20 00 

Y • \J\J 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


C 




Human Relations (Developing 
Superviaoxry Leadership 


c 


None 


Principles of Marketing 


c 


None 


Written Communications for 
Supervisors 


c 


None 


English as a Second Language 


NC 


None 


Clothing Construction/Tailoring 


NC 


None 


ABC Stenoscript 


NC 


None 


Career Development 


NC 


None 


Planning for Travel 


NC 


None 


Functional Living 


NC 


None 


Ceramics 


NC 


None 


Woodworking 


NC 


None 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 



Course Title 

Current Literature 

High School Diploma 

Microwave Food Preparation 

Family Stress & Child Abuse 

Walking Infant (Parent Education- 
Preschool Observation) 

2 yrs. (Parent Education- 
Preschool Observation) 

Preparation for Motherhood 

Taxation and Exchange 

'Radiation Protection 

Fundamentals of Motorcycle Rijpair 

Agriculture/Principles of 
Water and Irrigation 

Apprentice Carpentry 

Apprentice Surveying Practices 

Health and First Aid 

History - United States 

Family Studies 

Beginning Typing 

Principles of Health Education 

Bowling 

General Psychology 
English 

Composition in Relation to 
Painting * 

Physical Fitness 

Introduction to Data Processj-ng 

Office Procedure 

Readings in American Literatjre 

Topics in Child Development 



Credit/Non-Credit 



NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 

NC 

NC 
NC 

C 
C 
C 

C 
C 
C 
C 

c 

NC 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

NC 
NC 
C 

c 
c 
c 



Fee 
Charged 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 



Course Title 

Fashion (Grooming in the 
Business World) 



Credit/Non-Credit 



Interior Design (Interior Drawing) 

Fundamentals of Electricity 

Communication Skills 

Slimming/Trimming 

Advanced Officer Training 

Introduction to Sociology 

Women's Studies (Assertiveness 
Training) 

Art (Drawing) 

Business (Accounting) 

Business (^farketing) 

Business (Shorthand) 

Business (Travel/Conference 
Arrangements) 

Drama (Theater Arts Appreciation) 

Fundamentals of Electronics 

Creative Writing 

Health (Cardio-Pulmonary 
Resuscitation) 

Intermediate Japanese 

Math for Electronics 

Aquatic Fitness 

Social Dancing 

Tap Dance (Intermediate-Advanced) 
Real Estate (Legal Aspects) 

Semiconductor Processing 
(Photomasking) 



C 
C 
C 
C 
C 
C 

c 

c 
c 
c 
c 
c 

c 

c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

c 

c 



Spanish 

Study Skills (Vocabulary Improveipent) C 
Supervisory Management Techniques C 



Fee 
Charged 



None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
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APPENDIX D (continued) 



Course Title Credit/Non-Credit 

Travel Careers C 

Glassbiowing Workshop NC 

Sheet Metal NC 

Accotmting C 

Living History aad You C 

Crisis Prevention/Suicide 

Prevention C 

Assertiveness Training for 

Older Persons ^ 

Stress: Manifestations & Control C 

Business Law C 

Camera Repair C 

Home Economics (Nutrition) C 

Management Communication C 

Introduction to Psychology C 

Work Experience Laboratory C 

Administration of Justice 

(Advanced Officer Training) C 

Raku Workshop ^ 

Creative Writing C 

Health (Pre--Natal Care) C 

Opera for Everyone C 

Nursing (Clinical Refresher) C 

Yoga ' C 

Ice Skating C 

Rhythmic Movement NC 

Religious Studies (Book 

of Revelation) C 

Oil Painting C 

U*S. History C 

History of Western Civilization C 
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APPENDIX D (Continued) 



Course Title Cr edit/Non-Credit 

Mineral Deposits/Prospecting C 

Nursing Fundamentals Laboratory C 

Introduction to Wildlife C ^ 

Introduction to Mathexoatlcs C 

Medical Assisting C 

Principles of Economics C ^ 

Introduction to Government * C 

Ceramics C 

Introduction to Art C 

Principles of Bank Operation C 

Business Mathematics * C 

f 

Developmental Math ' C ^ 

Automobile Brake Systems C 

Upholstery C 

Basic Spoken Spanish C 

Reading Improvement C 

Creative Oil Painting NC 

Beginning Disco MC 



16.9 
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APPENDIX E 



RESULTS OF SURVEY OF STUDENTS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AT INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Fall 1978 



Item 
Sex 



Response 



Male 53.8% 
Female 

N^o Response 0.8 

Marital Status 

Married 60.5 

UEimarried 38.3 

No Response I - 2 

Student Status 

Part-Time 69.7 

Full-Time 29.0 

No Response 1 . 3 

U,S. Citizen 

Yes 91.5 

No 7.4 

No Response 1 . 1 

Course Available from 
Another Source? 

Yes 32.8 

Jjo 63,4 

No Response 3.8 

If yes, why did you Choose 
This Particular Course? 

Travel Convenience 53.0 

Type of Credit 48.3 

Quality of Course 25.1 

Instructors Reputation 15.8 

Friend Taking It 4.1 

Other 31.4 



(Total Adds to More than 
(100 percent due to mult 
pie responses , ) 



Item 



Response 



SmployiseQt 



Employed Part-Time 16,2% 

Employed Full-Time 69.1 

Uaeixiployed 13.2 

No Response 1.5 

Ethnicity 

Aoerican Indian 1.5 

Asian/Pacific 6 • 1 

Black 19.2 

White 68.0 

Alaskan Native 0.4 

Hispanic 3.2 

No Response 1^6 

Extent Self-Supporting? 

0 - 19% 13.7 

20-39 5.9 

40-59 8.3 

60-79 3.2 

80-99 6 4 

100 61.3 

No Response 1 . 2 

Residence Status 

Living with Parents 8.9 

Own Apartment or House 53.5 

Leasing or Renting 21.7 

Military Housing 9.9 
Dormitory or Living Group 4.2 

Employer Furnished 0 . 9 

No Response 0.9 

Highest Degree Held 

None 6 • 5 

High School Diploma 28.4 

Associate of Arts 29.2 

Bachelor ^s 29.4 

Master's 4.8 

Doctorate 0.5 

No Response 1 ^ 2 
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Item 



Response 



^^umber of Depeadents 



None 42.7% 

1 15.5 

2 15.3 

3 13.8 

4 7.4 

5 3.0 
Over 5 1-7 
No Response 0^6 

Why is Course Relevant? 

New Skill Acquisition 6.6 
Personal Interest- 
Recreation 10.2 
Professional Advancement 24.3 
Refresher-Update 2 . 4 
Certification 3*8 
Degree 48.7 
Occupational Requirement 3.0 
No Response 1.0 

Career Status 

Beginning First Career 23.7 

Mid Career-Established 30.7 
Mid Career--New or 

Changing 21 . 1 

Nearing Retirement 2.9 

Retired 1-9 

Military 15.1 

Military Preretirement 2.5 

No Response 2 . 1 

How Far do You Travel 
(round trip) to Attend 
(railes?) 

0-5 29.2 

6-10 IS. 2 

11 - 15 10.0 

16-20 9.^^ 

21-25 . 7.4 

26 - 30 5.5 

31-35 5.3 

36 - over 13.8 

No Response 1.3 
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Item Response 

How are you Financing 
the Course? 

Self /Spouse 36.6% 

Parents 7*5 

Private Loan 2-0 

Government Loan 2.5 

Grant or Scholarship 6*6 

VA or GI 27.1 

Government 2 . 7 

Employer/Company 10 . 3 

Foundation 0.2 

Military 3.2 

No Response 1.3 

How did you First Learn 
About the Course? 

Press 3.4 

Radio/TV 1-2 

Home Mail 6.6 

Office Mail 5.3 

In Another Class 8.0 

Bulletin Board Flyer 15.5 
Professional Journal 

or Meeting 2.7 
Counselor RecomfBendatioa 18.1 

Word of Mouth 23.2 

Other 14.6 

No Response 1 . 4 

Household Income Level 
(Gross) 

Below $6,000 8,3 

$6,001 - $9,000 9.8 
($9,001 - $12,000 category 

was accidentally omitted 

from the su'^ey)"^ 

$12,001 - $15,000 12. 

$15,001 - $20,000 18.2 

$20,001 - $25,000 15.6 

$25,001 - $30,000 10.2 

$30,001 - $40,000 11.4 

$40,001 - $50,000 5.0 

Over $50,000 4-9 

No Response 3.9 
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Item 



Response 



Present Eraployaettt 



Acadeaic 
Sales 

Office/Clerical 
Maaagemeat/Executive/ 



17.4% 

3.7 
10.2 



Supervisory 
Technical/Eagitteer 
Arts 

Skilled/Uaskilled Trade 
Service (Coianiunity) 
Uofflesaker/Housewi f e 
Other 

No Response 



24.1 
8.7 
0-9 
5.3 
8.8 
3.4 

15.1 
2.4 



*Dr. Richards conxBcnteii as follows regarding the oiaissioa: 

The typographical error of ooissioa in the household income 
category was unfortunate. However, the distribution Bcems to 
peak in the 15-20 thousand dollar interval. The cur^e appiars 
rather flat. It would appear that a wide range ot incoaje anu 
strong participation in all categories is a characteristic of 
the student population. 
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APPENDIX F 



RESULTS OF SURVEY OF INSTRUCTORS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AT INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Fall 1978 



Highest Degree or Certificate 
Earned 

None 0 . 3% 

Associate Degree 0,0 

B^A./B*S. Degree 6.3 

M.A./M.S. Degree 50-9 

Ed.D-/Ph.D. Degree 36.2 

License/Certificate 2.5 

No Response 3*8 

Type of Credit 

Degree 89-4 

Non-Degree 5*9 

Non-Credit , 2.8 

Non-Credit for Certificate 0*6 

No Response 1*3 

Grading Systeas 

Pass/Fail 2.8 

Grade 87.5 

No Grade 6.6 

Mixed ^ 3.1 

No Response 0.0 

Duration of Course 

One Day/One Weekend 3-7 

Short Series 12.5 
Quarter 7.5 

Setaester 65.3 

Year 9.4 
No Response l'*6 



Item 



Response 



Time of Day Course is Held 



Day 11*6% 

* Late Afternoocis/EveQiag 84.7 

Varies 3-1 

No Response 0-6 

Type of Course (Prinwirily) 

Correspondence • 0.3 

Classroooi 98.1 

Field 1*6 

Television ^ 0.0 

No Response 0*0 

Location of Course 

Main Cainpus 22-8 

Branch Caotpus 1^*1 

Off -Campus. 20.9 

Military Base 41-9 

No Response 0.3 

Course Relevance ^.Population) 

General Public 32.2 

Specific Group 20.3 

Coinpany In-Service 0.0 

Military ^-7 

Degree Candidates Only 41.6 

No Response 1*2 

Part of the Week Course 
is Held 

Weekdays 89 . 1 

Weekends 7.2 

Mixed 0.0 

No Response 3.7 

Is Course Offered as Part of 
a Sequence or Group of Related 
Courses? 

Yes 69.7 

No 26.9 

Don^t Know 3.4 

No Response 0.0 




Item Re sponse 

Iji This Course a Pre-- 
requisite for Another 

Course? 

( 

Yes 27.3% 

No 65 . 3 

Don't Know 7.2 

No Response 0.0 

Does This Course Have a 
Prerequisite or Require 
Consent of the Instructor? 

Yes * . 33.8 

No 62.5 

Don't Know 3.7 

No Response 0.0 

Did you Originate -or 
Develop This Course? 

Yes 25 . 3 

No 72.8 

Don't Know 1.9 

No Response 0.0 
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APPENDIX G 

STANDARD NINE: SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

FROM 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 



WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Accrediting CoRwission for Senior Colleges and Universities 

Box 9930. Mills College. Oakland, California 94613 
^ (415)632-5000 



STANDARD NINE; SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Standard 9. A. 



Off-campus educational fl^ioRgaps and degree or non -degree credit 
courses are tntegral parts of the Institution. Their functions, 
goals, and oblectivea must be consonant with those of the Institu- 
tion. The iastitutlon maintains quality control of all aspects of 
the program and provides appropriate resources to maintain this 
quality . 

The Commission regards off-campus educational programs and courses 
for degree credit as extensions of the institution's educational 
services, within the institution's overall mission and purposes. 
The institution is responsible and accountable for all asptcts of 
its off-campus programs and courses. 

The quality of off-campus programs and courses in terms of resource 
materials, faculty, level of Instruction, adequacy of evaluation, 
and student services meets the standards of quality which the insti- 
tution sets for on-campus programs and courses. The appropriate 
on-campus resources are adequate to support the programs or courses 
of fere.', at each off-canipus site, in addition to resources needed for 
on-camv-:. activities. 

In initiating or significantly expanding off-campus programs and 
courses, the institution complies with Commi?aion policy on "Sub- 
stantive Change," Including prior notification, page 102. 

Because the Senior Commission of WASC accredits institutions, the 
evaluation of off-campus programs and courses for degree credit is 
part of the evaluation of the institution as a whole. However, 
under certain circumstances— when nw programs are being planned 
or serious questions have been raised about existlns programs— of f- 
campus programs may be examined separately. 

Since accreditation applies to an entire institution and not to 
specific programs and courses, an institution does not state, under 
any circumstances, that a particular program, course, cc.-tif Icate, 
or degree offered on or off campus is accredited by WASC, but uses 
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only the language prescribed by the Conmission in its statements 
regarding candidacy* and accreditation.** Since an institution is 
accredited in its entirety » weak programs can undermine the entire 
accreditation of the college or university. 

Some, though by no means all^ components of this standard are: 

9.A.I. The functions, goals, and objectives of off-campus programs 
and courses are consonant with those of the institution • 
If off-campus p«>grams or courses, are initiated which differ 
in purpose or procedure from those offered on campus, the 
differences are justified or their connection with the 
institution's mission clearly specified. See Policy on 
"Substantive Change/' page 102. 

9*A.2, Ailmission, retention, certificate, and degree requirements 
for off-campus programs and courses are qualitatively con- 
sistent with those in effect on canpus. Credits toward a 
degree earned off campus have the same value as credits 
toward a degree earned on campus and require comparable 
amounts of class time and student preparation or justified 
alternatives. The amount of credit awarded and type of 
credit unit used for any course are clearly stated In all 
descriptive and promotional materials and in all student 
records regarding course "tredlt. 

9. A. 3. Off-campus programs and courses are administered, under 

established institutional policies and procedures, through 
a clearly defined organization in accordance with the mis- 
sion of the institution under a responsible administrative 
officer. ^ 



9. A. 4. On-campus administrators and faculty with expertise in 

relevant academic fields participate in planning, approval, 
and on--going evaluation of off--campus programs and courses, 
and in selection of instructors, to assure quality in these 
programs and courses* 

9. A. 5. Competence and credentials of instructors in off^campus 
programs and courses are commensurate with those for on-- 
campus instructors ♦ 

9. A. 6. Requirements (including time and competencies) for award of 
credit and for granting of certification anS degrees conform 
to on-campus measures or to justified alternatives. 



*See Policy on "Institutional Recognition by and. Reporting to the 
Commission," (b) Candidate for Accreditation, page 97. 
**See Policy on "Institutional Recognition by and Reporti-ig to the 
Commission," (c) Accredited Status, page 99. 



9. A. 7. Credit awarded for prior non-academic learning experiences 
is carefully evaluated and fully justified as to amount 
and designation of credit recorded, in compliance with the 
Coomission's policy on "Credit for Prior Learning Exper- 
ience," page 130. 

9. A. 8. Individual student records, which document credits, certif- 
,^ icates, and degrees awarded through off -campus programs, 

are maintained by the institution in perpetuity . 

9. A. 9. Student services appropriate to the clientele and their 

needs are provided to students involved in off -campus pro- 
grams and courses in a manner commensurate with those 
provided on-campus students. Students are advised of the 
availability of these services. 

9. A. 10. Learning resources, including library facilities, labora- 
tories, classrooms, study areas, offices, and other equip- 
ment and facilities, are adequate to support the programs 
and courses offered at each off-campus site. The institu- 
tion documents the availability of these resources to stu- 
dents. 

9. A. 11. Sufficient financial resources in addition to those re- 
quired to support on-campus activities are committed to 
ensure comparable support of off-campus programs and 
courses. 
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9. A. 12. All conditions governing oft-campuj programs and courses 
are fully disclosed in appropriate catalogs, brochures, 
announcements, and other promotional materials, including 
tuition charges, refund policies, admission, and academic 
requirements. These published materials include accurate, 
comprehensive descriptions of student services and learning 
resources. Exceptions to on-campus conditions are indi- 
cated clearly. Publicity to prospective students is factual 
and consistent with services actually provided. 

9. A. 13. As in the case of all part-time and adjunct faculty, insti- 
tutions retaining in their off-campus c-urses and programs 
full-time faculty of other institutions have adopted pol- 
icies regarding the amount of outside work and the use of 
institutional resources and facilities. Such faculty are 
asked also to conform to their full-time employer's stan- 
dards with respect to amount of outside work and use of 
the latter' 8 resources and facilities. 

9. A. 14. Pay, recognition, benefits, and workloads for full-time and 
part-time faculty and staff involved with off -campus pro- 
grams and courses are commensurate with those received by 
comparable personnel at the home campus, with any exceptions 
justified. 
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9. A. 15. Programs ar^cJ course^i offered'^^of f campus are scheduled in a 
manner to rincourage content toastery as well as course con- 
tinuity, and to enable students to complete the entire pro- 
gram as announced. 

9. A. 16. The institution identifies any credit courses not part of 
a degree program as ^^not to be used for degree credit/* 

Reporting and Prior Notification* 

1, A ddendum to the Annual Report s An institution is expected to 
repott to the CcHsmlssion, as they occur, in a special addendum 
to t^e annual report: 

a. Programs or courses which continue to be offered off campus 
in locations previously reported. 

b. Courses given off campus, which are offered in the Western 
Association's region, but which have not been previously 
reported. 

2. Notification at the Time of Initiation . An institution is ex- 
pected to provide the Commission with notification at the time 
of the initiation of: 

a. A course at any location outside the Westpm Association's 
region, whether or not that course has been previously 
covered by that institution's accreditation as an offering 
inside the region. 

b. A program which has been previously covered by that insti- 
tution's accreditation, at a new location in the Western 
Association's region. 

c. A new program , not previously included in the institution's 
accreditation, at a location within the Western Associa- 
tion's region. 

Pt^ior Notification . An institution is expected to notify the 
ComBiission of its intention to offer programs outside the 
Western Association's region, sufficiently in advance to allow 
Commission review before the program is initiated. 

4. Forms for Prior Notification and Notification at the Time of 
Initiation are provided on pages 190 and 192. 



*Does not ^pply to non-credit offerings. 



Standard 9.B. 



An accredited Institution entering into any contractual relationship 
for credit programs* and courses (degree and non-degree) with per- 
sons or non-accredited agencies or organizations ensures that aca- 
demic and fiscal responsibility and control remain vith^ and are 
exercised by the accredited institutlotK 

The Conmission recognizes two kinds of contractual arrangements: 
(1) degree and certificate programs which devolve from a prescribed 
pattern or group of courses^ and (2) courses that are not necessar- 
ily part of a pattern or group but may be arranged on an individual 
basis and accepted as electives, general education, or applicable 
toward on-campus majors and certificates* 

Any contract drawn to Ippiement such arrangements must make clear 
that academic and fiscal responsibility and control remain with and 
are exercised by the accredited institution. Any delegation to a 
contracting agency does not relieve the institution of its respon- 
sibility and accountability. Normally, the academic contribution 
of the contractor should complement and supplement that of the 
accredited institution^ Contractual arrangements designed to expand 
the scope of an institution's programs must include provisions for 
regular. Independent evaluation by appropriately qualified personnel 
of the accredited institution.. 

An accredited institution planning to' offer a contractual program or 
course for the first time, significantly modify an existing contract^ 
or substantially Increase the number of contracts must do so under 
the provisions of the Commission's Policy on "Substantive Change/* 
Institutions should always check proposed changes in their contrac- 
tual programs or courses against the Policy on "Substantive Change," 
page 102. 

The evaluation of contractual programs and cou^-ses will be part of 
the evaluation of the Institution fs a whole. However, under certain 
circumstances, when new contractual programs are being planned, when 
existing ones are significantly modified, or when serious questions 
are raised, contractual programs and courses may be examined sepa- 
rately. Costs for such examinations will be borne by the institu- 
tion. If serious deviations from Commission policies are found in 
an evaluation of a contractual program or course, the candidacy or 
accreditation of the entire institution may be subject to review. 

Since ^cc^^uitation applies to an entirp institution and not to 
specific programs and courses, an institution or a contracting 



*As used in Standard 9, '•program'' may refer to organized groups of 
courses as well as to ••program^' as defined in the Glossary, page 
176. 



individual, agency, or organi2:ation wil? not state under any cir- 
cujastances that a particular contractual program or course is 
accredited by the Conaaission, but will use only the language pre- 
scribed by the Comaiission in its statements regarding candidacy* 
and accreditation.** 

Some, though by no means all, components of this standard are: 

9,B.l. The accredited institution possesses appropriately qualified 
faculty and administrative resources adequate and assigned 
both to administer the cooperative program and to evaluate 
it on a regular basis. 

Degrees, certificates, and courses to be offered, and the 
let. el of credit or competence required for the successful 
completion of these are determined in advance of the signing 
of the contract by the accredited institution in accordance 
with established institutional procedures mxd utider the 
usual mechanism for faculty and administrative review. All 
degrees, certificates, or course credit offered are aware- ed 
by the accredited institution. 

Curricular requirements and content are established by the 
accredited institution in accordance with regular institu- 
tional procedures. Educational resources, such as library 
and instructioral materials, meet the same standards as 
thosa used for comparable non-contract educational programs. 

9.B.4. Instr iCtional personnel at the non-accredited institution 
teachi-ng in the cooperative program meet standards set by 
^he accredited institution. To teach in the program they 
are subject to the sam^ screening V^^^^^^ures as are faculty 
of the accredited institution > The accredited institution 
has the authority to prevent any faculty member at the non- 
accredited institution from teaching in the contractual 
program. 

The accredited institution makes a prior review of all ad- 
vertising material concfeming the contractual' program and 
has veto power over the use of any such material. The 
accredited ii^stitution is responsible for the representa- 
tions made either by its own field representatives or by 



9.B.5. 



*See Policy on •'Institutional Recognition by and Reporting to the 
Commission," (b) Candidate for Accreditation, page 97. 

**See Policy on "Institutional Recognition by and Reporting to the 
Commission," (c) Accredited Status, page 99. 
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those of contracting agencies or p?*rsons* It is the respon- 
sibility of the accredited institution to conform to the 
laws. and regulations of each of the states in which it 
operates or recruits students, and in particular to see that 
each of its field representatives working in a state is 
properly licensed or registered as required by the laws of 
the state. The non-accredited organization or the contract 
individual is bound by any or all catalog statements of the 
accredited institution. 

9.B.6. The accredited institution determines the eligibility of 

those admitted into the program as matriculating students. 
The accredited institution is responsible for actually 
evaluating previously earned credits that are submitted for 
transfe? toward the contractu;?l program, degree, or certif- 
icate. If credit is awarded for prior learning experience, 
the determination of the basis for such credit must conform 
to Cofffisission policy on ''Credit for Prior Learning Exper- 
i«*nce," page 130. 

The accredited institution maintains direct control over and 
accountability for the fiscal operation of the program. All 
fees are directly payable to the accredited institution^ 
All cNar^.es incidental to the contractual program, including 
refund policies, are published, and students are given this 
information before registration. 

The accredited institution establishes criteria for and con- 
ducts evalu*-\tion of student progress and is responsible for 
student counseling, 

9.B.9. The accredited Institution is respr .sibie for matriculation 
and registration of students, for tkie recording of all 
credit, and for the issuing of all transcripts. The accred- 
ited institution maintains current records on all students 
in the contractual program and has rights of access to addi- 
tional records of the non-accredited agency or contract 
individual. Whatever records may be kept by the contractor, 
notwithstanding, the accredited institution is responsible 
for having a full and complete record of each student in^^-^ 
contractual program at all times. 

9.B.10. All policies, standards, and guidelines applicable to the 
^czcredlted institution apply equally to the non--accredited 
agency or contract individual whenever a contract program 
or course is involved* 

9.B.11. All accredited institutions consider the following in the 
preparation of contracts: 



a. The contract specifies which state or territorial laws 
govern the contract. 

b. The contract prohibits assignment (i.e.» transfer to 
another contractxial institution or agency) without 
prior consent. 

c. The contract is executed by duly authorised officials 
of the accredit d institution and their counterparts 
In the non-accredited agency* 

d. The contract for the contractual prognam is developed 
both to implement the standards for contractual profe^^ams 
and to establish clearly the responsibilities of the 
respective parties for fulfilling the contract. It 
would be wise to submit the contract to legal counsel 
for review. 

e. If there are transition period? during the contract 
program development or implementation when special pol- 
icies will be in effect, these policies are listed and 
the transition period delimited. 

f. There is a clear statement of what student services, 
if any. are available to students who are in the con-- 
tractual program, e.g., health care, financial aid, 
counseling facilities. 

g. Provisions for use of all physical f^ucilities in terms 
of arrangement, security, and charges are stated. 

h. The contract specifies the assignment of liability for 
damage to persons or property, the terms of indemnifi- 
cation, if any, and the agreed method of resolving 
claims among the parties. 

i. As a rule, contracts are drawn for a specific term with 
appropriate provisions for earlier termination. Modi- 
fications, extensions, and waiver of various contractual 
provisions are agreed upon in writing by both parties. 

J. A process for arbitrating disagreements over the intent 
of the contract might be considered by both parties. 

k. The right of either the accredited institution or the 
non-accredited agency or contract individual to partic- 
ipate ov not participate in competing contractual ar- 
rang.ei&^'int is ttiade clear. 
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standard 9X. 



Travel-study pro^ranis* meet the same academic standards and require- 
laents as regular programs of the institution, Acadeipic credit ts 
not awarded for travel per 3e> 

This standard regarding travel-study programs has been prepared to 
alleviate existing confusion regarding. these programs aiid to provide 
the academic standards needed to maintain travel-study courses at a 
level equivalent to on-campus programs of instruction. Policies 
and standards from other sections of this Handbook may be appli^.able 
and should be applied to travel- study programs to the appropriate 
extent. 

Academic credit may be granted for residence or travel courses which 
involve an academic experience supp •nented by seminars, readings, 
reports, and similar academic activities, but shall not be permitted 
for travel per 9e > Credit and non-credit traval-study courses shall 
meet the same academic standards and requirements as those of reg- 
ular campus and off-campus courses of the institution. 

Some, though by fio means all, components of this standard are: 

9.C.1, Credit for full-time travel-^study courses is limited to a 
maximum of one semester unit of credit per week of full- 
time study. Credit is awarded for academic achievement 
and performance within program objectives, not for visits 
and tourist activities. 

9.C*2. Credit for prep^x^atory and follow'-up activities is, under 
normal circumst.inces, part of the credit offered for the 
course and falls vithln the standard described above. When- 
ever these activities are, in the estimation of the Insti- 
tutlon, above normal, a maximum of one additional semester 
unit may be included with the travel-study course credit. 
Thus, a three-week travel-study course would, under normal 
requirements, provide a maximum of three sesnester units of 
credit* This could be raised to four when substantial 
preparatory and follow-up activities are required. 

Preparatory and follow-up activities Include readings, papers 
course evaluations, local visitations, and pre-travel and 
follow-up meetings. 

Whenever preparatory or follow-up activities are greater 
than those normally required for one semester unit of credit. 



*As used in Standard 9, "program" may refer to organized groups of 
courses' as well as to "programs" as defined In the Glossary, page 
176. 
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the institution will plan ani conduct separate courses for 
this purpose. When preparatory courses are listed as pre- 
requisites for travel, they are not considered part of the 
travel-study course itself. 



9.C.3. Acadeaic credit awarded for participation in travel-study 
courses ia based on the same standards of achievement re- 
quired fot^ regular on-campus courses as presented in other 
sections of this Handbook . 

9.C.4. Non-credit travel-study courses meet the standards of 
achievement stated in Standard 9.D. below. 

9,C.5. Travel-study courses are under the seae institutional con- 
trol and subject to the same ins true tiotxal review as other 
courses. In the event that an individual or non-accredited 
agency, such as a travel agency, performs ov arranges edu- 
cational functions beyond travel and logistic arrangements 
as directed by the institution, the Coimnisaion standards 
and policies for contractual relations apply. 



Standard 9.D. 



Non-credit programs of continuini;^ and extended educ^stion are inte- 
gral to the educational mission of the institution and are char- 
acterized by the same quality of plannini^ and instruction as found 
in credit prosrama. 

Non-credit instructional programs described in this section are 
designed to meet a variety of adult education needs including: 
professional and in-strvice education, career change or advance- 
ment, liberal and cultural education, special societal needs (ener- 
gy, etc.), avocational education, or individually identified needs. 
These programs may consist of either single courses of inf^truc- 
tional units or they may provide an organized sequence of instruc- 
tion leading to a certificate or other recognition • 

The Commission regards these programs and courses as Integral parts 
of the institution. As such, they are to be extensions of the 
institution's educational services within the institution's overall 
purposes. The institution is responsible for all aspects of these 
programs in the same manner that responsibility is required and 
maintained for regular offerings. ^ 

Non-credit programs maintain the s^ime quality of planning and in-- 
struction maintained for credit programs. When a unit of measure- 
ment of recognition of participation is desired, the Continuing 
Education Unit (CEU) is normally used. Special measurements and 
recording standards which might be devised by individual institu- 
tions are discouraged. 
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Tlie purposes of non-credit programs of continuing education and 
extended education are consonant with the stated purpose and objec- 
tives of the institution, and consisLent with the institution's 
ability to provide the neci»ssary level of i^istruction. 

Since accreditation applies to an entire institution and not to 
specific programs and courses, an institution will not state, under 
any circumstances, that a particular program, course, or certificate 
on or off campus is accredited by WASC, but must use only the lan- 
guage prescribed by the Commission in its statements regarding 
candidacy* and accreditation.** 

Some, though by no means all, components of this standard are: 

9.D.I. Institutions using the Continuing Education Unit (CEU) for 
purposes of recording atd recognizing student accomplish- 
ment follow the national standards and guidelines estab- 
blished for this measurement, '.'.hese standards define one 
CEU as being equivalent to ten hours of ir^struction appro- 
priate, to the objectives and purposes of the course, and 
provided by an instructor qualified in the subject area. 

9.D.2. As an alternative to the CEU, non-credit programs may be 
recorded by title and «>nrollment, or not recorded. Any 
recording of student accomplishment or hours of participa- 
tion should utilize ♦•he CEU rather than institutionally 
developed measurements. , 

Institutions maintain records which show the level or quan- 
tity of service provided through non-credit instruction. 

9.D.3. Campus administrators and faculty are significantly invol- 
ved in planning, maintaining, and evaluating all non-credit 
programs of continuing and extended education. 

9.D.4. Faculty have competence in the field in which they teach 
and have appropriate academic degrees and/or experience. 
Screening and appointment proca'^ares identify faculty who 
have the knowledge and ability to maintain the academic 
standards of the ,institution. 

9,D.^. Student services consistent with the needs and special char- 
\ acteristics of part-time students are provided to meet the 
< academic and counseling needs of the students in the program. 



*See Policy on "Institutional Recognition by and Reporting to the 
Commission," (b) Candr.date f<5r Accreditation, page 97. 
**See Policy on "Institutional Recognition by and Reporting to the 
Commission," (c) Accredited Status, page 99. 



9.D*6. All condttioiis govemiag non-credit programs are fully dis- 
closed in catalogs » brochurdis, announcements ^^nd other 
promotional materials. Tais infoxnoiation includes fees, 
refund policies, admlssi^^n procedures, program standards, 
and requireiaents to cr^^^^lete the course or program. 

9.D.7. Learning resources, library facilities, laboratories, class 
rooms, study areas, offices, plus other equipment and facil 
ities are adequate to support the programs or courses 
offered, regardless of location. 

9.D.8. "Adequate financial resources are committed to support these 
programs and courses. 

9.D.9. In accordance with standard practices under institutional 
control, clearly defined budgets >ind financial records are 
maintained for non-credit purposes. 

9*D.10. These programs are administered under appropriate institu- 
tional policies and procedures. These programs report 
through a clearly defined organization to an appropriate 
administrator. 
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ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS IN OFF-CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
AT THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES, 
1979-80 TO 1982-83 



The FTES (Full'-Tiiae-EQUivalent Students) limitatioas wsce derived 
fro« existiag «jarollmeats ia State University off-campus operations 
in 1979-8CI, with growth factors spread over the three-y«iar period 
beginning in 1980-81. These anrollments are shown in the table below 
with State and self-support indicated for'' each category. It should 
be noted that the figures shown for 1980-81 through 1982-83 are 
estiiaates only and that the actual allocations of FTEs by category 
and by year ^should be the responsibility of the State University 
Trustees. 



Exfsting and Projected FTES Enrollments in Off-Campus Operations 
at the California State University and Colleges 
1979-80 Through 1982-83 



Category 1979-80 1980-81 ^ 1981-82 1982-83 
Consortiun: 

State Support -0- ' -0- 250 350 

Self-Support 170 200 -0- -0- 

Extemal Degree Programs: 

^ State Support -0- 865 950 1,150 



Self-support 



830 -0- -0- -0- 



Major Centers (North San 

Diego, San Francisco, 

Stockton, and Ventura) 

State Support 265 390 450 550 

Self-Support 135 -0- -0- -0- 

Hiscellanedtis Courses: 
Degree Related: 

State Support 300 350 450 550 

Self-Support -0- -0- -0- -0- 

Non-Degree Related: 

State Support 250 -0- -0- -0- 

. Self-Support -0- 250 350 450 

Totals : 

State Support 815 1,605 2,100 2,600 

Self -Support 1^135 450 350 450 

Grand Total 1,950 2,055 2,450 3,050 
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The changes from fee support to State support are based on 
Recottieadatioii I: that o££-caiBpus degree programs should be 
given a higher priority for State funding than miscellaneous 
off*campus courses. As shown in the table, all external degree 
programs and all Consortium degree programs are curreg^ly fee 
supported]^ while miscellaneous courses are all State supported. 
The trecomsendation proposes to reverse this funding arrarigesent 
and to provide for modest growth over the next' three years. No 
State funding is provided for the Consortium until 1981-^82 
because of the State University? s belief that one year will be 
required to convert the Consortium to State support. Only a 
portion of the FTE in miscellaneous courses (currently State 
supported) is to be converted to self**support since many such 
courses are actually part of existing degree prograias . 

Recommendation 2 proposes an overall limitation of State** 
supported^ off-campus FTES for two reasons: 

1. Commission staff believes that the development of external 
degbee programs should be. controlled and orderly and that 
the State University should demonstrate ^ through its 
report required to be submitted in 1983, that the proposed 
growth is warranted and that standards of quality can be 
maintainefd; and ^ 

2. A single figure for off-campus operations is {proposed 
(the alternative would be individual limitations o^ each 
aspect of State University off^campus operations) so that 
the Trustees will have sufficient flexibility to manage 
effectively. 

It should be noted that the State University is currently 
budgeted for 1,000 FlfiS ^(815 of which are currently being 
supported) for the 1979-80 fiscal year, while the systemwide 
enrollment ^for the same year is 230,860. The proposed increase 
by 1982-83 of 1,600 ETES represents an increase of 0*7 percent 
from the cirrrent budgeted figure for off-campus operations, 
j^ust over 0.2 percent per year for the three-year period. 
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